











“ Rarvest’’—by Vincent Aderente. 





Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the soil 
have been industrious, and the rain and the 
sun have favored their plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. | 


The makers of things in factories have 
been busy. They have had work to do 
and pay for doing it. 

There has been commercial success. 

’ The people who buy and sell and fetch 


and carry have been doing a lot of business 
- and they have been paid for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because all 
the people have been busy. 

Good crops and good times can be en- 
joyed only when the Government main- 
tains peace and harmony. ° 


This task of the Government is made 
comparatively easy because the American 


people have been enabled to become so 
well acquainted with each other. They 
know and understand one another. They 
are like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no matter 
where they live, are close together. 


This is largely due to our wonderful 
facilities for intercommunication. We ex- 
cel in our railways, our mails and our tele- 
graphs, and, most ofall, in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen million 
miles of wire spread over all parts of 
the country. Each day there are twenty- 
five million telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of things, 
and the man of commerce, all are helped 
to co-operate and work together for peace 
and prosperity by means cf the Universal 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH: COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or ‘ quartered oak $ fe) 


| Youcan search the whole world over and 
‘not find another gift that will bring so much #100 


'pleasure to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will #150 


‘gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem- 








| 
ia 
— to you the wonderful Victor- Victrola. 


Berliner G ph Co., M 1, Canadian Distributors. 


Don 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 





| Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. $2 OO 
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This vOS@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 



















We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 













Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 







FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beantifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Scenes Your Travels Take You q 


Funds will be Required 


WELLs Farco & Co. EXPRESS TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


offer the most convenient and satisfactory 
method for meeting that requirement. 

































They are issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 


They are payable without identification 


yet are absolutely safe 


They are payabie at par throughout the 
civilized world 


FOR PARTICULARS CALL ON AGENTS AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, OR 
ADDRESS THE COMPANY AT , 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
a 51 Broadway 112 Dearborn St. 85 Second St. - 
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HY Not Use The 
Best Skin Soap 


in the world to keep your skin clear, 
hands soft and white, scalp clean and 
free from dandruff, hair from falling 
out, and for all baby skin troubles? 
Such beyond all doubt 1s 


Cuticura Soap 


The difference in cost is trifling; 
the result in use often astonishing, 
especially when assisted by an occa- 
sional use of Cuticura Ointment. 


Besides, it satisfies in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance the most discriminating. 


Sales greater than the world’s product of other 
skin soaps. Sold in all world centres. 


sa" You need not buy it until you try it. Liberal samples of 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment with 32-p. Skin Book free from near- 
est depot. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 91, Boston, London, Paris, 
Sydney, Calcutta, Bombay, Hong Kong, Tokio or Cape Town. 
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HE assurance that there is 

realhelp for tired, exhausted 
nerves has come as a veritable 
boon to thousands of men and 
women—in a Crisis when their 
nerves have broken under the 
taxation of strenuous effort, de- 
bilitating illness or weakening 
worry. | 

There is no condition where a lack 
of physical or mental vigor more quickly 
affects efficiency than a lowering of 
nervous vitality. 

The universal! indorsement of Sanatogen by 
over 16,000 physicians gives scientific authority 
to the enthusiastic praise it has received from 


multitudes of grateful men and women who date 
their return to nerve-health from its use. 

If you find yourself with shattered, weak- 
cned nerves—at a stage where work is driving 
«ffort—where you lack interest in things in which 
you formerly took pleasure—where digestion is 
impaired—where sleepless nights are the rule— 
where you are irritable—you will do well to give 


heed to what these physicians have said about Sanatogen. 
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Sanatogen is a nerve food—scientifically combining the elements necessary to 
feed the nerves. It is a compound of purest protein and organic phosphorus in a 
form that readily and easily digests—imposing no burden upon the most delicate 
stomach—and not causing harmful temporary stimulation, Sanatogen is just cell 


and nerve food—pure, real, ideal. 


You may find Sanatogen is what your nerves need. 


Write for a Free Copy of “Nerve Health Regained” 


\e ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. 
lirst, if you like, and we are only too glad to have you do so, 


Investigate our claims 
Ask your doctor 


out it, and in any case write at once for our book, “Nerve Health Regained,” 

ritten in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing 

cts and information of vital interest to you. This book also contains evidence 
the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—tf not 
obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-v. Irving Place, New York 


John Burroughs, 


distinguished naturlist and author, 
writes: ‘‘I am sure I have been greatly 
bencfited by Sanatogen. My sleep is 50 
per cent better than it was one year 
ago, my mind and strength are much 
improved. 


David Belasco, 


the eminent dramatic author, writes: 
““It gives me pleasure to let you know 
the wonderfully beneficial results I 
have experienced from the use of your 
Sanatogen. It hasa most invigorating 
effect upon the nerves and I heartily 
recommend it to all who, like myself, 
are obliged to overwork. After my 
personal experience I can readily 
vouch for its recuperative qualities "’ 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, 


of Berlin University, Doctor honoris 
causa University of Maryland, states in 
his contribution on ‘“‘Typhus Adomin- 
ralis’’: 

“I can say that I have used Sanatogen 
in agreat nnmber of cases (that is, in 
those disturbances of metabolism 
which were mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin), and have ob- 
ained excellent results."’ 
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Big Books Ideal For Christmas _ Giving 


“@& This picture shows a copy of ‘Their Yesterdays" wrapped and 
tied {no string used) with special package band of ‘Christmas Greet- 
ings’’"—no extra charge. 

Ask your bookseller to show you these 


Two Attractive Christmas Packages 
They can be mailed—they are not sealed 


This picture shows a copy of “The Winning of Barbara Worth” #&@> 
wrapped and tied (no string used) with special package band of 
Greetings of the Season’’—no extra charge. 


First Printing One-Half Million Copies 


q Philadelphia North American— Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of ‘The Shepherd of the Hills’’ comes into the 
running. 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


New Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


@ Tender with sentiment, pathos, realism. Honors the home, 
supremely glorifies the wife and mother—delightfully wholesome. 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Bound uniform with ‘‘Barbara Worth’’ 


Harold Bell Wright’s Latest and Biggest Novel 


Second Printing 750th Thousand 
The Most Popular Book in the World 


THE WINNING ([==cc°™ 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation and Love 


Illustrations made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 
That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews 


q FOR DESIRABLE GIVING BY PARTICULAR GIVERS—“‘: Their Yesterdays’’ 
and ‘‘ The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ with extra Ooze Tan Calf Slip Cover that fits 
neatly over the regular cloth bound edition (easily removed) making an elegant pres- 
entation edition. Each $2.00 Net. 


Harold Bell Wright’s 4 
Famous Allegory of Life Le Uncrowned King 
q The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in Move/ form in ‘‘The Calling of Dan 


Matthews’’ and then again in AZ/egory in this story of ‘“The Uncrowned King’’ is so vital to 
the race that it will have its influence on generations even beyond our own. 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 16mo. Cloth 50 Cents Net, Full Leather $1.00 Net 
BOOK CATALOG FREE Our mammoth catalog. size 844x544 inches, advertises books of all the publishers 

, at big savings. Bibles. Periodicals, etc. Write us for it today. Bargains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 





























Publishers and Booksellers 


The Book Supply Company 23?233W.itMenree Sect Chicago 


Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


Over Three Million Harold Bell Wright Books Have Been Sold 


For Sale at All Bookstores Or by the Publishers— The Book Supply Company 
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The Arm-Chair at the Inn 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


“The best he has yet written.”—New York Sun 
“It is full of the most delightful reading.” 


—Philadelphia Ledger 


‘No bit of the old charm wanting in ‘The 


Arm-Chair at the 


Illustrated. 


Scientific Sprague 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 


Author of “The Price” and 
“The Taming of Red Butte 
Western”’ 





Scientific Sprague is 
a government engineer 
with a passion for am- 
ateur detective work. 
This he has a chance to 
gratify through the 
tangles of difficulties 
that enmesh the work 
of his friend, a railroad 
superintendent of the 
old Red Butte Western. 
How he unravels them 
is told in the graphic 
narration of a half-dozen 
exciting and mysterious 
episodes. 

Illustrated 
$1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


Mary Pechell 


By MRS. BELLOC 
LOWNDES 
Author of “Jane Oglander,” 
“The Chink in the Armour,” 
etc. 
$1.30 net; by mail $1.38 





Inn.’ ’”’—Boston Herald 


$1.30 net; postpaid $1.44 





HENRY VAN DYKE’S 


First Large Volume of Fiction in Five Years 


The Unknown Quantity 


A Book of Romance and Some Half-Told Tales 














Many handsome illustrations in color and 
black and white 
Price $1.50 net; by mail $1.66 


A new work of fiction by Henry van 
Dyke is an event in literature, eagerly 
waited for by the many thousands who 
have read his “Days Off,” “The Blue 
Flower,” “The Ruling Passion.” This 
new book is his most important work 
of prose. Dealers are prepared to 
meet the great demand. 











The Red Cross Girl 





By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


You know the excellence of Mr. 


Davis’s stories when they 


epresent the height of his great story-telling talent. These do. 
The feeling is, he never excelled if he ever equaled “The Red 


AT THE INN 





- F-HOPKINSON - SMITH - 








The Turnstile 


By A. E. W. MASON 





The romance of Harry 
Rames, vivid, forceful 
adventurer, fighting up- 
ward in politics with the 
steady calculation that 
took him “farthest 
South,” and of Cynthia 
Daventry, idealist and 
heiress—this is the cen- 
tral theme in a novel of 
variegated character and 
incident that begins 
on the plain-tracts of 
Argentina but shifts to 
the political stage of 
England. 


$1.30 net; by mail $1.40 


i 








iy ah 
Cross Girl” or “The Grand Cross of the Crescent.” The others HARDING |j////' 4). 
‘re worthy to be in the same collection. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 PiU 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


L 


153 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Hotel 
St. 


Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 








Under the 
management of 


JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 








Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 











HOTEL LENOX 


Buffalo, N. Y. 






















BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautitully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its fair 
rates, courteous treatment and complete equipment. 
The cuisine and service are the best obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Spectal weekly and monthly rates 
Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls,’ also for SPECIAL TAXICAB AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 








HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 


















RATES 


=| Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


tee 


owl 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 





“:) Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


*i Pel Pel) el oe 





| Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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The Rarest Thing in The World 

Is Now on Sale— 


This Christmas—make it different. Give your loved ones the ‘‘rarest | 
thing in the whole world.’’ I\t's on sale. Peace of mind—contentment—real enjoyment—aren t these the eq 
rarest gifts the world has to offer? And the Apollo Player Piano brings them with it and keeps them 
where it is. You and yours enjoy music—good music. It turns unrest into peace of mind—it transforms 
dull, yawnful evenings into hours of pleasure. What more can your money buy? 


We said “good music.” We meant it. Accenting the melody—omitting 
it altogether, playing only the accompaniment and playing that accompaniment in any one of eight different keys. 
The Solo-Apollo does this. No other player piano is Permitted to—Melville Glark’s basic patents stand in the way. 


And the Apollo touches down on the keys—just like every human being 
who ever produced a sound from a piano by striking the key. And the Metronome - <7 ii 
Motor—as finely made and accurately adjusted a piece of mechanism as the best watch RYO) *% 
ever built—relieves you of the necessity of pedaling to rewind the music rolls—a touch \ 
of a lever—no pedaling—and the roll’s rewound and you're ready for another. All wee : 
these things and more are yours when you select the Apollo Player Piano. \ | 
Investigate right now so that Christmas morning will find a Solo-Apollo in your 
home. Send us your name on a postal card, a letter, a telegram. We'll send 
you reference books on the player piano proposition that are worth having. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFIGES— 512 FINE ARTS BUILDING, GHIGAGO 
NEW YORE 8 HOW ROOMS: 805 FIFTH AVENUE 
The Melviile Clark Piano p lled tone quality 







We'll Give You 
These Books— 
upon requesi. 
They're worth 
having and worth / 
reading. & 
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“Good health and good sense are two of 
life’s greatest blessings” 





















It shows good sense and is 
conducive to good health 
to use Baker’s Cocoa. It 
WE is a pure and healthful 
rez v.s.Paetone rink of high food value 
rae with a most delicious 
Every Package flavor, the natural flavor 
_ of the best cocoa beans, 
which makes its constant 
use so agreeable and 
satisfying. One never 
tires of it. 


Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 


woe Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Established 1780 





California landscape 
in winter 
Shortly after the first rains. 
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A scene in the California Redwoods, fif ty miles north of San Francisco, 
during Christmas week. 





Scene ina Muir W’oods during Christmas week, 1911. The woods 
are thirty miles north of San Francisco. 
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Yosemite Falls, Yosemite Valley, Sierra Nevada Mountains. From 
a photograph taken by moonlight in December. 
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CHRISTMAS WEATHER IN CALIFORNIA 


BY GRACE HUTCHESON 


(With a number of photographs specially taken during December.) 


ing in the East, have I seen 

the phrase beneath the pic- 
tures of blooming gardens, rose cov- 
ered verandas and vine clad arbors! 
Each year as the days grow shorter, 
colder and darker, and winter, bleak 
and dreary, approached, the beautiful 
pictured scene seemed more and more 
wonderful. 

“Winter in California!” “Those 
words drew me like a‘magnet. How I 
yearned to go West to see if those pic- 
tures were true. The wish was father 
to the deed, for the first of December 
found me on my way to “The Land of 
Sunshine. Fruit and Flowers.” 

Los Angeles—the City of the An- 
gels! No wonder it is the Mecca of 
winter tourists from all over the world. 
It is a city of beautiful homes, but 
what charm has a cozy fireside when 
clear and bright in the warm sunshine, 
on every hand, bloom beautiful and 
rare flowers: when the balmy, perfume 
laden breezes beckon and call—to the 
mountains—to the beaches—to a thou- 
sand and one inviting beauty spots? 

I answer the call and hie me away 
to Long Beach, to Venice, to Santa 
Monica or Redondo, it matters not 
-which, for at each and every one of 


ALIFORNIA in mid-winter!” 
How many times, when liv- 





them you will find the scene the same. 
Up and down the far-reaching seaside 
the many colored parasols dotted the 
shining white sands and reminded me 
of the confusion of colors in an old- 


fashioned garden. 


Winter? Yes, it was December! 
What cared these dimpled, brown, 
barefooted children as they paddled in 
the little puols and eddies, looking for 
crabs and shells, or with sounds of de- 
light chased the white capped crests 
of the advancing and retreating 
waves? And when at last, all tired 
out, what a warm, comfortable pillow 
the soft sands made for the weary 
heads, and what a lullaby the wind and 
waves sang to soothe them to sleep! 
But the children were not the only 
ones to answer the invitation. Who 
could resist the appeal? Women, 
young and old, men, gray haired, pom- 
pous princes of finance, or careless sol- 
diers of fortune, one and all they for- 
got their cares or troubles in the 
frolic with the waves. 

At Riverside I was so delighted at 
the beauty of the orange groves that 
I forgot that the luscious fruit would 
delight the palate; and when so re- 
minded, how different an orange 
picked from a tree tasted to one that 
for weeks or months has lain, securely 
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Children playing in the snow banks near Lake Tahoe, Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. California is some 300 miles wide; 150 miles represents 
the distance between the snow scenes and the swimmers on page 526.. 























Children on the beach at Avalon, Catalina Island, Southern California, 
December. 











A corner of the luxurious winter gardens facing the Hotel Del Mont terey, 


wrapped, tissue covered, in a dark 
box! 

The San Bernardino Mountains, like 
stern warriors protecting their strong- 
hold, look down over the broad valley, 
and to my fancy, the fragrant orange 
blossoms seemed to be drifts of the 
soft white snow, wafted down on the 
trees from the mountain’s heights, by 
the soft, balmy breezes, which met my 
cheek like a caress. The glossy green 
leaves of the orange trees, like minia- 
ture mirrors, reflected the golden hue 
of the ripening fruit, and the mur- 
murous hum of the busy bees and in- 
sects banished every thought of win- 
ter. I was told that Riverside is the 
center of the largest district devoted 





to orange growing in the world. 
What a wonderful range of climate 
California offers! Mt. Whitney, in 
the Southern Sierras, is the loftiest 
peak in the United States, and almost 
within view of its summit lies Death 
Valley, below the sea level and the 
lowest point on the continent. That 
difference in altitude explains in a 
large measure the most extraordinary 
varieties of climate and verdure to be 
found in the Golden State. In many 
places one may pick oranges off trees, 
and at the same time look on snow 
clad mountains only a few score miles 
away. A traveler may be famishing 
of thirst on the desert and see patches 
of snow on distant mountains. Again, 
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the Western shore line of California 
is laved by the blue tides of the 
Pacific Ocean, which carries the warm 
waters of the Japan Current, and pro- 
vides the summer trade winds, while 
on the eastern border of the State 
tower the majestic Sierra Nevadas, 
with their peaks eternally crowned 
with snow, and scattered here and 
there are century aged glaciers. North 
and south, the State extends over nine 
hundred miles, and this great stretch 
offers the ordinary. varieties of climate 
due to longitude. Snow is common 
during the winter time in the northern 
part of the State, but it never falls in 
the southern sections. Oddly enough, 
the first oranges of the season ripen 


Mont@terey, Cal., a four hours’ ride south of San Francisco. 


in the middle-north earlier than in the 
southern districts, and oranges, as 
every one knows, are considered a 
winter fruit for shipping purposes. 

Christmas is almost upon us. Christ- 
mas! That word calls to the average 
mind scenes of snow storms, merry 
parties around the blazing fireplace, 
sleigh rides and snow-balling. How 
well I remember my childish fears 
that Santa Claus would be unable to 
find his way to my home in the blind- 
ing snow storm. 

What a contrast will be the celebra- 
tion the children of one of the schools 
of San Diego are planning. In the 
spacious gardens of their play grounds 
they have selected a fine, large tree. 











A cluster of Riverside oranges, Cali- 


fornia. Photographed in December. 
No need to sacrifice its beautiful life 
for one short evening. Oh, no, it is t 
be beautifully adorned with electric 
lights, gifts and the usual Christmas- 
tree decoration, and on Christmas eve 
the children, with their parents and 
friends, will gather around it and hold 
their festivities. The bright, shining 
stars will reflect back the many-col- 
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ored lights of the tree, and on the soft 
evening breeze the glad hozannas will 
be wafted up to the soft blue sky, to 
echo through God’s grandest temple— 
the Great Out of Doors. 

Yesterday morning while crossing 
San Francisco Bay, I listened in 
amazement to the plans of two young 
men. How interested they were in 
their arrangements for their “annual 
dip!” What a frolic the men wou'd 
have on New Year’s morning, when 
they would go swimming in the ocean. 
At first it seemed incredible to me that 
such sport could be enjoyed at this 
time of the year, but after I realized 
the warmth of the soft, balmy climate, 
their desire to go swimming seemed 
quite natural. There was a little chi!l 
on the air mornings and evenings, to 
be sure, just enough to be delightful, 
and it added to the beautiful weather 
as does the sparkle of diamond dust 
on the snow-scene of a Christmas card. 

Could all California be such a gar- 
den spot? I journeyed northward 
along the Coast to see, and at each 
town or city, some individual beauty 
induced me to linger. 

What an Eden spot Santa Barbara 
proved to be, backed by the high 
mountains that rise above the city, 
which faces the calm and beautifu! 
bay and blue-reaching Pacific Ocean. 
How beautiful are its groves of 
oranges, olives, lemons and _ tropical 
foliage of date palms and bananas. 
Wonderfully wise were those good old 
padres in choosing this favored spot 
on which to erect the Mission Santa 
Barbara, whose buildings have been 
carefully preserved, and they form to- 
day the most interesting and pictur- 
esque of all California Missions. 

But new beauties lure me on. At 
Old Monterey my feet once more 
stray, once more the air with the tang 
of the salt sea tempts me to tarry, and 
so I linger in the beautiful parklike 
grounds of the spacious Del Monte 
Hotel, drive through a wonderful pine 
forest by the sea, and wander under 
ancient cypresses of weird form and 
unknown history. What hours of de- 
light I spent on the vine clad verandas, 
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Snow Fall in Truckee, Sierra Nevada Mountains, Christmas Day, 1911. 
Some 200 miles east of San Francisco. 








Court of Glenwood Mission Inn, River side, Southern Californ 


marveling in the great stretches of-vel- 
vety green lawn and acres of gardens 
filled with the wonders of the tropics, 
not to mention every kind of well- 
known flowers, for in that wonderful 
garden were ninety varieties of roses 
and nameless varieties of other flow- 
ers. In this land of everlasting sum- 
mertime, golf, tennis, motoring, horse- 
back riding, swimming, fishing and 
many other sports may be enjoyed 
every day of the year. 

How I would have liked to remain 
indefinitely, so great was the fascina- 
tion of a neighborhood replete with 
historic memories and romantic asso- 
ciations of the early Californians, a 
neighborhood which was once the 
scene of social and political activitie:: 
in the early days of the Spanish and 
Mexican occupation. With reluctance 
I tore myself away and boarded the 


train, firm in the belief that soon I 
surely would exhaust the storehouse 
of California’s varieties of climate. 

So ae ok * 

Far up to the northwestern part of 
the State I followed the sound of the 
axe. I visited the great sawmills and 
logging camps, and reached the red- 
wood hemmed town of Eureka, on 
Humboldt Bay by traveling a hundred 
miles in an automobile through thou- 
sands of acres of standing timber— 
primeval redwood forest, untouched 
by man. What a panorama of magni- 
ficent scenery unrolled before our wor- 
dering eyes. 

San Francisco, dauntless and incom- 
parable! A new and more beautiful 
city, out of the ruins of the great dis- 
aster of 1906, has risen beside that 
magnificent bay, which is large enough 
to accommodate all the navies of the 
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From a photograph taken in December. 


world without crowding. As Vesuvius once more get a glimpse of semi-tropi- 
is to Naples, so is Tamalpais to San cal foliage—orange, olive and paim 
Francisco. Clear and bold, its rugged trees, and a luxuriant profusion of 
outline stands out like a couchant lion, flowers, and then we follow the river 
guarding the treasure islands of the on into a valley as rich and fertile as 
bay—Alcatraz, Angel and Yerba that of the Nile; once more I find my- 
Buena, of which I get a fleeting pic- self in orange groves. 
ture from the deck of the ferry boat. The train carries me on_ through 
From the rapidly moving train I get broad grain and hop fields of the 
but a glimpse of Oakland—the Athens State, orchards of prune, peach, pear, 
of the West, and Berkeley, with its apricot and walnuts, bringing me to 
famous Greek Theatre. I see, slippirs, the first rise, which gradually uplifts 
past the train in rapid succession great into the high Sierras over 20,000 feet 
grain shipping warehouses, the wide- above the sea level. Great walls of 
spreading Suisun marshes — the’ granite rise hundreds of feet straight 
hunter’s paradise, the summit of Mt. into the air, jagged mountain peaks 
Diablo, lifted high above the broad. covered with eternal snows blend their 
rolling waters of the combined San bases into dense forests of pine and 
Joaquin and Sacramento rivers on their firs and cedars. Castle Crags, in the 
way to the bay and broad Pacific midst of the most magnificent moun- 
Ocean. tain scenery, on all sides affords con- 
At Sacramento, the State capital, I stantly changing variety, but Mount 




















The famous snow sheds of the C. P. R. R. Co., on the summit of 


Shasta is the craggy monarch of 
Northern California. How it domi- 
nates the landscape! Snow crowned, 
gleaming effulgent—the most majestic 
peak in California! In the largeness 
of this land one gains a new breadth 
of view—new inspiration from Nature. 

High up in the Siskiyou Mountains 
at Klamath Hot Springs I found a cli- 
mate that is superb. How I enjoyed 
those early morning tramps, and the 
views I obtained! Down on the tall 
pines, firs and cedars, on trees and 
mountains as far as the eye can see, 
over which fall lights and _ shades, 
which, once seen, can never be for- 
gotten. 

I saw the dusk fall silently on these 
beautiful summer scenes, and after a 
few hours’ ride on the train, I awoke 
in another land, though still in Califor- 
nia, for the snow was all around, cov- 
ering the vegetation and the houses 





with great, heavy nightcaps. In the 
distance loomed domes-and towers— 
the wonderful glory of mountain peaks 
in their winter mantles of snow. 

Was it yesterday or the day before 
that I watched the merry children 
bathing in the blue waters of the 
Pacific and basking in the warm sun- 
shine along the beaches? Was it days 
or weeks since I rejoiced in the mag- 
nificent beauty of the glorious poin- 
settias, raising their crimson heads 
eight and even ten feet above the riot- 
ous mass of lesser blooms? And now 
just an hour later, the music of sleigh 
bells breaks on my. ear, and the cold, 
clear air, with its frosty snap, braces 
and exhilarates me. 

In awe I gaze upon the solemnity of 
the scene—the dark green firs and 
pines, with their branches bending un- 
der the weight of their burden of snow, 
the glittering icicles hanging from the 
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falls and over-arching rocks, shining 
like millions of diamonds in the sun— 
the wonderful cliffs and ice caves, 
over which the skilled sculptor, 
Nature, has molded and carved the 
snow into fantastic shapes—all these 
combine to make up a picture which 
might well come from  childhood’s 
fairyland. 

As we ascend the grade of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, the eastern bul- 
wark of the State of California, the 
earth’s snow cloak becomes heavier 
and heavier, and in the great banks 
and drifts all outline is gradually ob- 
literated. We pass a great snow plow, 
which has cleared the path before us, 
and look with interest at the powerful 
machine that rips its way through long 
levels and drifts of snow twenty feet 
in depth. 

At last high up in the Sierras, we 
leave the train. The hospitable door 


Emigrant Pass gap of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


of a low, picturesque, but homelike 
hotel, stands open to welcome us into 
the spacious reception room, with its 
great rubble fireplace and heavy 
beamed ceiling, makes a picture of 
comfort and enjoyment, but the at- 
mosphere of winter is insistent. It 
may be pleasant to dream by the warm 
fireside, but the bracing, invigorating 
air of the high Sierras spurs to greater 
activity. Sleigh rides and toboggan- 
ing parties remind us that time stands 
still for no man. After hours of these 
delightful sports, we return to the 
hotel and a snowball battle ensues, af- 
ter which, with the insistent aid of the 
children, we make a giant snowman, 
and christen him “King Blanco.” Then, 
bowing our heads in obeisance to all 
that he represents, bid him goodnight, 
and leave him to reign in silence su- 
preme. 

At last the cheerful fireside gathers 
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us in its glow and warmth. The wind 
may roar in glee, and the falling snow 
may cover every hill and raise every 
dell to a trackless level, but we, tired 
out by our strenuous pleasures of the 
afternoon, now in our comfortable 
chairs beside the blazing pine logs, 
are content to listen with wonder to 
tales about fruit laden valleys and 
snow covered mountains lying within 
a few hours’ railroad ride of each 
other. 

California, with her fields of golden 
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poppies, her homes and hotels set in 
gardens of semi-tropical loveliness, 
her untouched wilderness of primeval 
beauty, her snowclad Sierra Nevadas 
and glittering mountain peaks! Here 
it is ever summertime or wintertime, 
just as you choose, for there the snow 
mantle never drops from those majes- 
tic mountain peaks, and far below 
them the sun shines on miles and miles 
of gardens and orchards throughout 
the year. The Land of a Thousand 
Wonders. 





SHADOWS 


BY FRANK ADAMS MITCHELL 


Low burns the grate. The coals’ red glow 
Fantastic, dancing shadows throw 

Around the room, and on the wall, 

Where castles rear their turrets tall; 
While overhead, the gnome and sprite, 
Reflect the embers’ amber light, 

And dance and caper full of glee, 

So fast that one can scarcely see. 


Two heads against the chairback lay, 
And watch the dancing shadows play; 
One glistens with the firelight’s gleam, 
Like morning sunlight on a stream; 
While one reflects in gray contrast, 
The smold’ring embers of the past. 
And round and round the shadows gay 
Dance silently their roundelay. 


Now nods the golden head, and now 
The gray begins to droop and bow, 
’Till each against the other pressed, 
With gentle sleep the two caressed. 
Low burns the grate, and one by one 
The shadows cease their merry fun, 
And slowly glide away, until 


The shadow room is calm and still. 

















A LESSON FROM FRANK NORRIS 


BY HARRY M. EAST, JR. 


O-DAY Frank Norris is 
known mostly as the author 
of two novels, “The Pit” and 


“The Octopus—“the epics of 
the wheat,” as they have been fittingly 
described. Of the man himself, what 
he was, what he stood for, the present 
generation of readers know little and 
care less. Why should they care? 
Norris showed promise—yes; and 
some of his work is still readable, but 
why consider him at this late day? 

There were certain sterling qualities 
in Norris’ character that make him a 
man worth considering and remember- 
ing. Such a claim to distinction does 
not come wholly from the books which 
he wrote. It comes rather from the 
high principles and ideals in life and 
in literature that he championed. 
When a man has faith in himself and 
in his fellow men he is bound to exert 
a good and lasting influence. Such a 
faith had Frank Norris. 

A few people still remember him, 
and lest you think that I am writing in 
extravagant eulogy, listen to those 
who knew him well: “He was a hero 
to us all in those days,” said Will Ir- 
win, “as he will ever remain a heroic 
memory—that unique product of our 
Western soil, killed for some hidden 
reason of the gods before the full 
time of bloom.” “The far-seeing eyes, 
the sensitive mouth, and the artistic 
hands of Frank Norris,” is Jeannette 
Gilder’s delineation. 

He was young, enthusiastic, serious 
and conscientious. Too serious, per- 
haps. Certainly a greater sense of 
humor would have taken him safely 
over many a bald place in his work. 

For a young man he was a cosmo- 
politan. He saw San Francisco, “the 
third circle’—as he called it—of that 
city before the great fire. He had a 
spirit of the vagabond in him, and 
journeyed to Africa and Europe, writ- 





ing many descriptive articles of those 
places. In fact, he had a journalist’s 
sense of what is interesting, unique 
and colorful in human nature and in 
Dame Nature. That was in 1896, 
when so many picturesque phases of 
life and types of men and women were 
in old San Francisco town. These he 
described with a sympathetic insight 
into character, crude at times, but 
quite remarkable, nevertheless, for one 
so young. Then San Francisco was a 
city of mystery and romance, grew- 
some and weird, with the spell of the 
mystic Chinaman; the adventure of 
the robust, swaggering, heroic air of 
the miner from the Klondike; the 
careless freedom of the Bohemian art- 
ist and poet, ever making itself felt. It 
was a city where things happened, and 
Norris saw it all in his own way. To 
the San Francisco Wave he contrib- 
uted most of his early work, while the 
Chronicle, the Argonaut, Overland 
Monthly, and others printed his short 
stories and articles. A few titles are 
suggestive of those stirring times 
which are now past history: “Hunting 
Human Game,” “The Passing of Little 
Pete,” “Types of Western Men,” “The 
Wife of Chino,” and “The Third 
Circle.” 

To such an earnest, eager man like 
Norris it was inevitable that some- 
thing of his spirit should reveal itself 
in his work, no matter how hasty some 
of it was, and how short much of it 
fell of perfection. There was some- 
thing at once noble and pathetic in his 
effort to express “whatever he had 
seen with the eye of the flesh, or the 
eye of his imagination.” You can read 
between the lines in his great consum- 
ing, feverish desire to write something 
actually worth while, something dis- 
tinctive that should endure. His men- 
tal straining to express himself is ap- 
parent in almost everything that he 
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wrote. The conscientious wish for 
distinctive utterance is a first charac- 
teristic sign of true genius. 

He stuttered, he faltered, but he de- 
veloped. He was no quitter. In those 
robust days, men were fearless, and 
Frank Norris had the courage of his 
convictions. In fact, it was the Puri- 
tan conscientiousness of Frank Norris 
that made him different and more wor- 
thy of being known than a whole mob 
of authors who look upon writing 
merely as a business transaction. Nor- 
tis was a gentleman. He was always 
polite and considerate for the welfare 
of others. For instance, instead of 
calling a certain prize fighter “Lanky 
Bob,” Norris politely referred to him 
as “Mr. Robert Fitzsimmons,” and the 
author of “The Pit” was once a jour- 
nalist! 

The best phase of Norris’ character 
is revealed perhaps more in his few 
later essays than in his short stories 
and novels. In the essays—especially 
that group in “The Responsibilities 
of the Novelist”—the man speaks out 
honestly, boldly, eloquently. Here he 
is Norris, the thinker, with the 
dreamer in him coming to the surface 
occasionally. Here we see what he 
was, what he stood for. It is from this 
broad viewpoint that we should judge 
him to-day. 

“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 

Norris aimed high. He was ambi- 
tious to write good stories and novels. 
Perhaps he fondly dreamed that he 
would write “The Great American 
Novel.” In “The Pit” and “The Oc- 
topus” he approached greatness, and 
when these books appeared, many peo- 
ple had hopes that he would ultimately 
“turn the trick.” Had he lived, who 
can tell what wonders he might not 
have achieved? Undoubtedly he 
showed plenty of promise. 

Frank Norris’ message, as revealed 
in his later essays, was: “Be worthy 
of the great responsibilities of your 
profession. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is the 
true reward of the novelist.” Read his 
simple, glowing words at the conclu- 
sion of “The True Reward of the Nov- 
elist”: “ ‘I never truckled; I never took 
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off the hat to Fashion and held it out 
for pennies. By God, I told them the 
truth. They liked it or they didn’t like 
it. What had that to do with me? I 
told them the truth; I knew it for the 
truth, and I know it for the truth now.’ 
And that is his reward—the best that 
a man may know; the only one really 
worth striving for.” This was exactly 
what Norris was “striving for,” and 
he told the truth as he saw it. 

As an essayist he was at his best in 
“The Story Tellers vs. Novelists.” This 
little paper is replete with a fine 
beauty, and a simple, sincere elo- 
quence that is highly suggestive to 
both the reader and the writer of fic- 
tion. Listen to these tender, gracious 
words: “Whatever the end of fiction 
may be, whatever the reward and 
recompense bestowed, whatever object 
is gained by good work, the end will 
not be gained, nor the reward won, nor 
the object attained by force alone—by 
strength of will or mind. Without the 
auxiliary of the little playmate of the 
old days, the great doors that stand at 
the end of the road will stay forever 
shut. Look once, however, with the 
child’s eyes, or for once touch the 
mighty valves with the child’s hand, 
and Heaven itself lies open, with all 
its manifold wonders. 

“So that in the end, after all trial 
has been made and every expedient 
tested, the simplest way is the best 
and the humblest means the surest. A 
little child stands in the midst of the 
wise men and the learned, and their 
wisdom and their learning are set 
aside, and they are taught that unless 
they become as one of these they shall 
in nowise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Frank Norris will perhaps be forgot- 
ten, except for a pleasant, lingering 
memory, which may also pass away 
when those who knew him are no 
more.. Jeannette Gilder said: “He 
never wrote carelessly, and he never 
wrote a line without a thought in it.” 
Here is a fine lesson from the life of 
Frank Norris that the modern author 
would do well to emulate if he would 
achieve true success in literature. 














TREASURE 


BY HELEN NOE 





The Sultan brought from Ispahan 
A caravan of precious things— 
Rare gossamers, so finely wrought 
Their pattern seemed a woven thought 
That any moment might take wings. 


Long strings of pearls and amethysts, 
And anklets quaintly carved of gold, 
And yellow sapphires, centuries old, 

And curios of alchemists— 

Elixirs made in Ispahan. 


I walked within his garden, near 
The palace. Blossoms drooped with dew 
Before the breeze of morning blew, 
And crystal fountains tinkled clear— 
The night he came from Ispahan. 


For all his wealth I did not care! 
The moon hung low upon the rim 
Of day—I did not envy him; 
I loved the jasmine in the air 
More than the gauds of Ispahan! 


Until my heart beheld her there— 
Swathed round with moonlight, as if she 
Herself were moonlight verily, 

Upon the jasmine-scented air— 

She whom he brought from Ispahan. 


A living song of Paradise, 
Perfection from the brow to chin, 
With all Love’s sorrows crowded in 
The glowing glory of her eyes, 
That looked away toward Ispahan. 


A treasure carved from head to heel, 
For Love’s seraglio—eloquent 
Of warm delights, as flowers of scent, 
Incarnate kisses! Yet the wheel 
Had turned her here—from Ispahan. 


The Sultan is a weary man; 
He counts her as another pearl 
Upon a string. To me that girl 
Were more than all the caravan 
That he brought home from Ispahan! 
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PREHISTORIC BIRDS OF OREGON 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT 
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WENTY and more years have passed 
since the late Edward D. Cope—dis- 
tinguished naturalist that he was— 
placed in my hands for description 
what, at that time, was the largest col- 
lection of fossil bones of birds in ex- 
istence anywhere in the world. The 
larger part of this collection, consist- 
ing of several hundred specimens, be- 
longed to Professor Cope himself, hav- 
ing been collected by him or by his 
well-known assistant, Mr. Charles H. 
Sternberg, of Lawrence, Kansas; the 
remainder belonged to Professor Thos. 
Condon of the University of Oregon, 
at Eugene City. 

On the 13th of March, 1891, Pro- 
fessor Condon wrote me from Eugene 
City, giving me full permission to re- | 
tain in my keeping such specimens as 
belonged to him, until the entire col- 
lection was described and published. 

Fossil birds—or rather fossilized 
birds’ bones—have been discovered in 
many parts of the world, and are al- 
ways highly prized and of great value, 
as they stand among the rarest of all 
such material representing vertebrated 
animals. Very rarely, indeed, are en- 
tire fossilized skeletons of birds found 
—as a rule, the remains are more or 
less incomplete, frequently consisting 
of only single bones. Nevertheless, 
such material is of extreme value, and 
is now more than amply sufficient to 
establish the fact that modern existing 
birds arose from reptilian stock many, 
many ages ago. 

Both collections mentioned above 
were obtained at Fossil and Silver 
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Lakes in Oregon, and it is the object 
of the present article to give its read- 
ers some idea of the kinds of birds 
that existed in that region—many 
thousands of years since—some of 
which are now extinct. Recently, the 
United States National Museum at 
Washington turned over to me another 
small collection, which was collected 
at Christmas Lake, Oregon, not far 
from whence the Cope and Condon 
collection came, and this material I 
shall describe a little later on. It con- 
tains a number of bird bones, and 
these confirm what I have previously 
published on the subject, as above 
pointed out. These publications ap- 
peared in various scientific journals, 
while the most formal one—the quarto 
with several plates illustrating the fos- 
sils—was published in 1892 by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia. Up to the present writing, 
no popular description has appeared, 
notwithstanding the fact that the sub- 
ject is one of extreme interest and 
importance. 

There are two lakes called Silver 
Lake in Oregon, but the one here re- 
ferred to is the Silver Lake found ap- 
proximately in latitude 43 deg. 05 min. 
N.; and longitude 43 deg. 25 min. W., 
being somewhat to the southward of 
the middle part of the State. It is an 
alkaline sheet of water with fresh 
streams passing into it. 

Abert’s Lake, considerably larger. 
than Silver Lake, is found some 45 


miles to the southward and eastward 


of it, while at various distances from 
the latter, and in divers directions in 
the same region, are to be found simi- 
lar ones—all agreeing more or less 
with them in character. Fossil Lake 
is more in the Oregon desert region, 
about forty miles east of Silver Lake, 
and is a lake now only in name, for its 
waters have long since dried up. By 
digging, however, water may yet be 
obtained at a depth of two or three feet 
from the surface of the ground, or 
what was formerly the bottom of the 
lake. 

The surrounding country is covered 
with “sage brush,” and presents the 
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usual topography of the Western des- 
ert region; but Silver Lake is bounded 
on the west and east by precipitous, 
basaltic bluffs, which, on the south, 
present their dip edges to the lake, the 
general strike being from the north 
and south. A low range of hills, how- 
ever bound this lake on its north side, 
and these, to the east, terminate as a 
bold, table-topped butte, which is com- 
posed of more or less stratified mud. 

Thorne’s Lake, also usually dried 
up, is to the eastward of this range, 
being separated from it by a plain and 
by a low shore—the water of the lake, 
when present, being the overflow, over 
this, from Silver Lake. 

This still little known desert region 
in Oregon has been, in part, described 
by Cope and others, who, at different 
times, traveled over it. 

Most of the best specimens of fos- 
sils are found at Fossil Lake; but un- 
fortunately for science, we will never 
know what animals a great many of 
them represent. For, long ago, the re- 
gion was first visited by the cattlemen 
of the vicinity, and they collected, as 
curios, most of the vertebrate fossil re- 
mains, and especially the skulls—no 
perfect one of which has, as yet, come 
into my hands. 

Professor Condon was the first sci- 
entist to explore Fossil Lake, and, 
later on, he was followed by Cope and 
his assistants. All this occurred late 
in the ’70’s, and at that time there was 
present in that region a very interest- 
ing existing fauna. 

Cope found in Christmas Lake— 
the sheet of water mentioned above— 
quantities of larvae of certain dip- 
terous insects, and such crustaceans as 
Cyclops, and on these the wading 
birds were feeding. Of fish there were 
but a few, and batrachians were 
equally rare, while only two lizards 
and two snakes occurred—one of the 
latter being a rattler (Crotalus c. le- 
contei.) 

The bird life of the region is abund- 
ant, and at all times of the day may 
be seen, either on the surface of the 
water, or in the marshes and on the 
lake shores several species of the 
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western forms of Grebes; Gulls and 
Terns; Pelicans and Cormorants, with 
a great variety of anserine fowl, such 
as Ducks, Geese and Swans. Many 
species of shore-birds are also abun- 
dant, as well as Coots and Rails. 

Hawks and owls diso occur, and a 
considerable number of the smaller 
land birds, as certain thrushes, wood- 
peckers, swamp blackbirds, etc. Were 
I writing a strictly technical article— 
which I am not—it would be very im- 
portant to give the entire list of living 
forms of this particular region, to- 
gether with their corresponding scien- 
tific names, in order that they might 
be compared with the species that the 
fossils represented, either existing or 
extinct. Apart from every other con- 
sideration, such a list would require 
altogether too much space; and, as I 
am here confining myself to the prehis- 
toric bird life of this desert region in 
Oregon, I shall be obliged to omit any- 
thing I might say about the mamma- 
lian fauna; for numerous deer, ante- 
lope, canines, badgers and skunks, ro- 
dents, rabbits and others are found 
there in the arid plains and hills about 
these interesting lakes. Many fossil 
mammals were also found, including 
horses, elephants, beaver, carnivores, 
rodents, etc. All of this, and. much 
more—especially the important evi- 
dences of human relics found there— 
is fully discussed in my memoir pub- 
lished by the Academy. 

Writers of Cope’s time spoke, geo- 
logically, of this region as the “Equus 
Beds of the Oregon Desert”—as the 
fossil horses are found there—and 
considered the horizon to be eocene; 
but I am of the opinion that it is not 
as old as that, and that early pleisto- 
cene is much nearer the mark. 

All the fossils I examined were en- 
tirely.free from any matrix, being 
clean, light, brittle and black, or a 
very dark, leaden hue. It took me con- 
siderable time to correctly assort and 
identify them. 

What must have been a very strik- 
ing bird on the shores of these ancient 
lakes—a form now extinct—was a 
large cormorant, the Oregon cormor- 
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ant (Phalacrocorax macropus.) Many 
fossil bones of it were collected by Mr. 
Sternberg, and among others, parts of 
its beak. These I have drawn, and 
they form a part of Figure 1 of this 
article. We have several kinds of ex- 
isting cormorants in this country, one 
series of them belonging to the génus 
Phalacrocorax, and to this genus the 
great extinct cormorant of Oregon be- 
longed. A near living ally of it is our 
abundant Double-crested cormorant 
(P. auritus), of which species I have 
drawn the head, and it, too, is shown 
in Figure 1. Doubtless the Oregon 
cormorant had habits quite like its 
now existing congeners; but these are 
so well known to the general reader 
that it will not be necessary to recite 
them in this place. 

The long extinct Oregon cormorant 
was very much larger than any of its 
present-day American relatives. 

There was a fragment of a bone of 
a pelican in the Cope collection; but it 
appeared to have belonged to the com- 
mon White Pelican—a bird which still 
flourishes in numbers on the shores of 
these Oregon Lakes, though possibly 
it may have been an ancestor of 
slightly larger proportions. 

There were a great many ducks, 
represented by their fossil bones, 
in the material I had under considera- 
tion, and to my very great surprise. 
they all came from specimens, the rep- 
resentatives of which are still present 
in our American avifauna. There was 
also a merganser—the Hooded one 
(Lophodytes cucullatus.) It was most 
interesting to find and handle the fos- 
sil bones of ducks that had existed 
thousands: of years ago, and which 
probably all agreed, in every particu- 
lar, with their now existing descend- 
ants. There were fossil bones of mal- 
lards, widgeons, teals—both the green 
winged and blue-winged ones—and 
doubtless the Cinnamon teal; the 
Spoonbill and Pintail ducks; the 
pretty little Wood duck, and another 
species related to the famous Canvas- 
back; Barrow’s Golden-eye and the 
Old-squaw. Doubtless there were 
other ducks present and perhaps some 
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now—and long since—utterly extinct 
ones. I predicted in my memoir that 
the Ruddy duck would eventually be 
found there, as my material indicated 
it (Erismatura jamaicensis.) Mr. L. 
H. Miller of San Francisco has since 
found a few fossil bones of a specimen 
of this species in Silver Lake, which 
he has described in one of the bulle- 
tins of the University of California— 
thus confirming my anticipations of 
many years ago. 

So far as we know, then, up to the 
present time the ducks of the pleisto- 
cene era of Oregon were, in all par- 
ticulars, like the species still found in 
abundance in the Silver Lake region, 
differing not at all in appearance, size 
or habits. ; 

This is not so true, however, with 
respect to the geese and swans; for, 
when the collection came in my hands, 
not only had Professor Cope found in 
it the fossil bones of an extinct Brant 
(Branta hypsibatus), and an extinct 
swan (Olor paloregonus), but I fotind 
the fossil bones of another extinct 
Brant (Brant propinqua), which was 
a smaller bird than our now existing 
Black Brant (B. nigricans.) More 
than this, I found fossil bones in 
plenty representing our common Can- 
ada Goose (B. canadensis) ; the White 
fronted Goose (Anser albifrons gam- 
beli), which is here shown in Figure 
2, and the Snow Goose (Chen hyper- 
boreus.) 

Still more interesting was my dis- 
covery in this collection of some fossil 
bones of an extinct goose of great size. 
It must have been a bird nearly as 
large again as our now existing wild 
Canada Goose, and it is represented 
by a broken “wish bone” (os furcula 
or furculum), and the parts of two 
others. 

In Figure 2 of this article will be 
found reproductions of my drawing of 
the White-fronted Goose (the upper 
one); the Canada Goose (the middle 
one), and a representation to stand for 
the extinct goose I described. This 
last I named for Professor Condon as 
Anser condoni. Of course we know 
nothing of its appearance with respect 
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to its plumage, so I have represented 
only a conventional goose, in order to 
compare its size with geese now ex- 
isting in America—that is, the ones 


named above. In this Figure I have 
also shown the left side-view of its 
restored “wish-bone” (a and b), and 
the front-view of its lower part (c); 
and in order to gain some idea of its 
comparative size, I-also present the 
same views (d and e) of our White- 
fronted goose referred to above. Upon 
the whole, these figures will give the 
reader a very good and correct idea 
of Condon’s extinct goose, which, 
many centuries ago, was found upon 
the ancient lakes of the State we now 
call Oregon. 

By far the most interesting discov- 
ery in this collection were numerous 
fossil bones of an extinct flamingo, 
which I have named Cope’s flamingo 
(Phoenicopterus copei) for Professor 
E. D. Cope. This bird, at one time, 
must have been quite numerous in 
Southwest Oregon and probably else- 
where on the lakes of Western United 
States, though we have nothing, as yet, 
to base the last supposition upon. Our 
American flamingo (P. ruber) occurs 
now only upon the Atlantic Coast of 
subtropical and tropical America, 
from the Bahamas, Florida Keys and 
Yucatan to Brazil, and’in the Galapa- 
gos. As a straggler, it has also been 
recorded from South Carolina; but 
flamingoes, as ever having occurred 
in Oregon, was not dreamed of until 
I published my description of Cope’s 
flamingo from the pleistocene of Ore- 
gon. 

The fossil remains of a new species 
of Heron, now extinct (Ardea palocci- 
dentalis) were also discovered by me 
in this collection, as well as those of 
a small Coot (Fulica minor), now ex- 
tinct, and the fossil bones of the ex- 
isting one (F. americana.) 

We have three species of birds in 
our avifauna known as phalaropes, 
and they belong to three different 
genera. One of them, named North- 
ern Phalarope, inhabited the shores of 
these ancient lakes, and its fossil 
bones were found in the Cope collec- 
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tion. They are species related to some 
of the smaller “shore birds,” and re- 
semble medium-sized  sandpipers. 
Doubtless numerous species and their 
congeners of this latter group also oc- 
curred there, but their fossil bones 
have not, as yet, come to light. 

When we come to the grouse, I 
found the fossil bones of our “prairie 
chicken” (Tympanuchus), and other 
bones representing no fewer than three 
other now extinct grouse, one of which 
represented a new genus which I 
named for Theo. N. Gill, the vet- 
eran zoologist of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution (Palaeotetrix gilli.) 

Two eagles—new species and now 
extinct—which I have named, respec- 
tively, Aquila pliogryps and Aquila 
sodalis, were also represented in the 
Cope collection by certain fossil bones 
from their skeletons. Doubtless there 
were other raptorial birds in the an- 
cient avifauna of Oregon; but science 
has not, as yet, met with their fossil 
remains. I did, however, find, in this 
Cope collection, the fossilized bones 
of a part of the wing and foot of our 
Great Horned Owl, which is an inter- 
esting fact. 

I found several bones of a new spe- 


~ 


cies of an extinct blackbird, related to 
our Brewer’s blackbird, which I duly 
named and placed in the same genus 
with it. 

Finally, this truly remarkable col- 
lection of fossil bones of birds fur- 
nished some belonging to a small and 
now extinct Raven, which I named 
Corvus annectens, but which has since 
been amended by a European natural- 
ist so as to stand as Corvus shufeldti. 
The form was related to our present 
and now existing Western Ravens. 

In my Academy memoir my con- 
cluding remarks are devoted to the 
geological and faunal changes in this 
region of the United States, carried 
down to the present era, and I draw 
a picture suggestive of the vast 
changes which have taken place dur- 
ing and since those times; but such an 
account, however brief I might make 
it, would carry this article far beyond 
its legitimate limits. At the present 
writing, this collection is back in my 
hands for revision, and I may say that 
in the light of more abundant material 
for comparison, I find I have still fur- 
ther species to describe and numerous 
additions to be made to the previous 
list. 





O LITTLE UNBORN CHILD! 


BY ALISON ALLISON 


O Little Unborn Child that ne’er shall be, 
Do you await my call in some far zone? 
Or do you wonder at the sad decree ; 
That I may never claim you as my own? 
And do you crave the shelter of my breast— 
Your rightful throne, from which you are exiled ? 
And would you be my empty arms’ glad guest, 
O Little Unborn Child? 


O Little Unborn Child, I know not why. 
This blight upon my womanhood should rest, 
When those who seem no worthier than I 
In wifehood and in motherhood are blest; 
And I go softly, softly all my years, 
In loneliness your kisses had beguiled, 
With aching eyes brimful of unshed tears— 
O Little Unborn Child! 
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BY ALFRED 


HAT Bob Tobin said 
generally went with the 
Hidden Spring outfit. 


Tobin knew it better 
than any one of the other four who 
had come out on the desert that season 
in the eternal search for pay dirt and 
gem stones. His influence was the 
outcome of two facts; he knew enough 
to keep his mouth shut as a usual 
thing when to do so brought better re- 
sults than talking, and he had allowed 
his reputation as a gun man from the 
oil fields to go for what it was worth. 

He had walked down by the solitary 
willow at Hidden Spring, partly to get 
a fresh bag of water, partly to see 
Scipio Meserve, who had always al- 
lowed Tobin’s word to prevail when 
matters of economy of water and simi- 
lar affairs of importance to the camp 
arose. But Meserve had never gone 
out of his way to obey Tobin’s dic- 
tates himself, neither had he opposed 
Tobin. It was said that, in all the 
years Meserve had been in the desert, 
he had not averaged twenty minutes’ 
talk a day. He was a puzzle to Tobin. 
The others had accepted him as a 
quiet fellow who knew ore indications 
better than any other man among them. 

Meserve was sitting near the run- 
way of the spring, washing out some 
socks when Tobin came down into the 
gulch. brs 

“Washing them up for Christmas?” 
Tobin sat down on a granite slab fac- 
ing Meserve. 


“Not particularly.” Meserve went 


on with his work without looking up. 

“Skip,” Tobin said finally, after he 
had waited several minutes for Me- 
serve to continue the conversation, 
what are we doing out here, running 
a mining camp or a hospital ?” 
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“One’s about as close as the other, 
so far as results are concerned.” 

“That’s not it. I mean, ought we to 
take Mournful’s crip brother out here. 
Somebody’s got to look after him 
when Mournful gets those spells of 
going in to Mojave.” 

“Don’t see as the kick is serious,” 
opined Meserve, rubbing a handful of 
black sand in the socks. 

“I’m going to tell you, Skip, that it 
is. We ain’t going to have cripples 
around this camp if we have to get 
rid of Mournful himself.” 

Tobin spoke positively, in a manner 
that usually was conclusive. 

“So!” Meserve wrung out the socks 
and lay them upon a rock, where they 
steamed in the warm December sun. 

“Why don’t you take an interest in 
this outfit, Skip? Here’s a load com 
ing in the shape of an invalid that we 
got to tote!” 

“Got all I can do working my own 
claim.” 

Thus the conversation terminated. 
Neither Tobin nor any one else had 
ever aroused much enthusiasm in Me- 
serve. When he had made his strike 
on Furnace Creek, he had packed the 
dirt into Randsburg without a word. 
He had remained there a month, spent 
all his money and returned to find 
that the prospect had been merely a 
broken vein, such as abound in the 
desert and had been worked out. 

Tobin filled his canvas bag and 
started up the gulch. Meserve took a 
second pair of socks from his pocket 
and began scrubbing them, but he 
paused when a sun dried young fellow 
came out of the ravine which led 
through the hills to the Borax Lake 
trail. 

“Howdy, Mournful,” said Meserve. 
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“My brother’s come, Skip. Got in 
this morning. Green hauled him over. 
He’s up in camp now.” 

“How does he like the desert?” 
asked Meserve in a matter of fact way. 

“Says he will be traveling over the 
hills with me in a year. He’s bad off, 
though, Skip. He was shot a year ago, 
and both his legs is paralyzed, and he 
has got to sit in a chair like a kid.” 

“Think a camp like this is the right 
sort of place for him, Mournful ?” 

“He got along fine with me down 
near Centil. Can’t see why he should 
not get well here. That is,” he added 
quickly, “if the rest of you will let 
him stay around.” 

“The desert ain’t claimed. Don’t 
know as anybody can kick him out, 
but Bob thinks he is going to be a lot 
of trouble. When was you thinking of 
going to Randsburg ?” 

“To-morrow is Christmas, and I 
thought I’d not walk to Randsburg, 
but go over to the Junction. Probably 
I could make it back by to-morrow 
night. Nope, not a drop, Skip. I 
swore off as soon as Davie come out.” 

Mournful saw the need of the ex- 
planatory addition when Meserve 
squinted up at him, as men do whose 
eyes have burned under the sun glare 
from the sands of the valley in the 
hot season. 

“‘You’ve been swored off, then, since 
about nooms. ain’t that right?” 

“On the level; just as sure as I’m 
your friend, I quit the booze. Buta 
fellow’s got to see some one else but 
you four from one end of the year to 
the other. That is, any one but you 
and old Ryan. Keep an eye on my 
brother if I happen to go, will you, 
Skip? It may be that I won’t go; fact 
is, I likely won’t; but if I do, just look 
a little after him.” 

When Mournful started up the trail 
towards camp, Meserve smiled to him- 
self, for he knew Mournful had been 
walking all the way to the valley and 
back, in an argument with himself as 
to whether he should go to Randsburg, 
and had finally compromised with his 
conscience by deciding on the Junc- 
tion. And Meserve knew, just as cer- 
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tainly, that when he should return to 
camp he would find that Mournful had 
gone. 

Spreading out the second pair of 
socks on the rock he watched them 
steam. Taking the pair which were 
dry about the ankles, but were still 
damp in the feet, he rolled them into 
a knot and stuck them in his pocket. 

Meserve and Old Ryan had been the 
first to camp at Hidden Spring for the 
winter. Tobin had arrived next, and 


_the other two had come later. 


Five low wall tents dotted the 
greasewood desert on the bluff over- 
looking Hidden Spring. 

Things had gone from bad to worse 
with remarkable speed in the last few 
weeks. Tobin had started the trouble 
by selling Alf Turner a half interest 
in a salted prospect hole. Alf, him- 
self had taken the swindle with a 
smile, which had earned him the title 
of Affable; Mournful had consoled 
with him; old Ryan had cursed Tobin 
so that everybody had heard him ex- 
cept Tobin, and Meserve had kept 
quiet. And yet, when Tobin had or- 
dered that all of the burros be taken 
from the grass about Hidden Spring 
except his own and Meserve’s, the 
other three had complied. 

Meserve had seen too much trouble 
not to sidestep it when that was prac- 
ticable, but as he took the second pair 
of socks and thoughtfully rolled them 
into a ball, he was wondering where it 
would end. When he walked up the 
trail toward the camp on the bluff, he 
could make out the figure of Mournful, 
half way down the gulch, headed in 
the direction of the valley. 

Meserve found a sixth tent pitched 
over by Mournful’s canvas, and sitting 
in a wheel-chair near it was Mourn- 
ful’s brother. Meserve passed by him, 
squinted for a moment at the pallid 
face, and then walked on to his own 
tent. He tossed the socks on a blan- 


ket and hung the water bag on a 
branch of a yucca tree which was 
quivering in the afternoon wind. 
“That was Mournful I see going in 
the direction of the valley, wasn’t it?” 
he demanded of Tobin, who had just 
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come from the valley and was lighting 
up his smelting pot. 

“He is going to the Junction. Be a 
good thing for the outfit if the load of 
booze he’ll carry back would lose him. 
See his crip brother? Who’s going to 
run the nursery while we are work- 
ing P” 

“To-morrow’s Christmas. We ain’t 
working to-morrow: I'll handle Crip. 
Think I'll go over and get acquainted.” 
Meserve left Tobin standing there and 
walked over to the cripple, who was 
trying to hold the flap of the tent 
above him to keep off the sun. With- 
out awaiting any formalities of intro- 
duction, Meserve wheeled the chair 
around on the other side of the tent. 

“Thank you,” said the cripple. “The 
sun was hot. I had been there for 
three hours.” 

“Tis hot for December,” agreed 
Meserve, taking a good look at the 
profile before him. The man was gray 
and the face wrinkled, but the eyes 
shone bright, and the appearances of 
age were more the results of long suf- 
fering than of years. Yet, for all 
that, he was much older than any other 
man in the outfit. 

“T’d taken from what Mournful, that 
is, your brother, said, that you was a 
kid,” volunteered Meserve. 

“Oh, no,” laughed the other. “He 
is the youngster of the family. That 
is, he is younger than I, for we are the 
only two left.” 

“So!” And Meserve ended the con- 
versation abruptly, and walked over 
to his tent. It was certainly a ques- 
tion what they were going to do with 
Mournful’s brother. For Meserve felt 
that so long as the cripple remained, 
some one would have to look after him 
and Mournful, being the least respon- 
sible, it would not be he. Old Ryan 
was too busy, Affable was liable to 
wheel him out in the valley and for- 
get to bring him back, and Tobin was 
out of the question. The process of 
elimination was rapid, and Meserve 
found himself facing a job as nurse, at 
least until Mournful should come back, 
and they could make other arrange- 
ments. Meserve appointed himself 
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custodian of the cripple for the time 
being. He cooked supper for his 
charge and talked with him while he 
ate. 

When night came on, Affable 
brought in a burro loaded with grease- 
wood for the fire, and was about to 
make it near the cripple’s tent. 

_ “How does it come that you are put- 
ting it over there to-night ?” demanded 
Tobin. 

“Thought probably Crip would like 
it,” said Affable. “Of course if the 
rest of you want it somewhere else, I'll 
put it there.” 

“Take her down to the hill. It’s 
where we have been having it, and it’s 
where we are going to have it.” Af- 
fable led the mule -down to the brow 
of the hill, where he threw off the 
wood. 

When the opal lights of evening 
were playing over the valley and the 
distances west across the level of 
greasewood and sage brush seemed 
even greater in the December glow, 
Meserve came to the patient cripple’s 
tent. 

“Maybe you would like to go down 
to the fire with the rest of the boys,” 
he said. ‘We used to go there early 
in the season to get rid of the skeeters. 
Now it’s kind of a habit and kind of 
to keep warm.” 

“T don’t want to be in the way.” Me- 
serve thought he saw the lines about 
the mouth twitch. “Perhaps you had 
better leave me here.” 

“Has anybody said you was in the 
way?” demanded Meserve. 

“To. 

Meserve at once thought of Tobin, 
but said nothing, as he stepped behind 
the chair. His fingers tightened upon 
the back, and he bumped the cripple 
roughly “over the ditch which ran 
about the tent, and started for the pile 
of brush from which the smoke was 
coming. 

Affable and Tobin were there, and 
Old Ryan was coming up over the hill 
with his pick. Meserve wheeled the 
chair to the windward side of the fire 
and then sat down beside Affable. For 
a time there was silence. Night set- 
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tled. Old Ryan finished his evening 
meal, and came over to the fire. 

“Going over to the Junction to-mor- 
row after the mail, Alf?” he asked. 

For the first time in the six months 
he had been in camp, Affable was lost 
in thought and was looking steadfastly 
into the fire. Old Ryan repeated the 
question. 

“Mournful went over this evening 
and says he will be back by to-mor- 
row. He ought to bring the mail,” said 
Affable, whose job as the kid of the 
outfit was to go every two weeks for 
the mail. 

“Mournful will have all that he can 
carry without any mail,” returned Old 
Ryan. “And to-morrow’s Christmas. 
Perhaps we might one or two of us get 
a letter.” 

“‘Nobody’s going to write to me,” 
said Affable. 

“Nor me,” said Tobin. “That is, no- 
body whose letter I’d care about get- 
ting.” 

Meserve had not received a letter in 
two years. The last one had come from 


a patent medicine house that had fol- . 


lowed him up from Mojave. 

“Perhaps Crip will have a letter,” 
he said. 

“We ain’t goin’ to travel twenty 
miles over the desert to get a letter for 
him,” cut in Tobin, sharply. 

“Certainly not on my account,” said 
the cripple. ‘Don’t consider me at all 
in whatever you do.” 

“We ain’t,” Old Ryan spoke up. 
“But I’m expecting a letter, and may- 
be Skip is. And if Mournful don’t 
bring it in, Affable better go after it. 
And if Mournful has got it, Affable 
better go back over the trail and see 
if Mournful dropped any on the way. 
If Crip’s got a letter there certainly 
ain’t any use leaving it.” 

“Who in hell told you you was run- 
ning this outfit?’ demanded Tobin 
angrily. 

“It’s Christmas eve,” put in Me- 
serve quickly. “We ain’t none of us 


working to-morrow, and it ain’t hardly 
right to start no serious argument at 
this time.” 

Affable poked gently at the fire, 
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and Old Ryan chewed at the rubber 
stem of his empty pipe. 

“A year ago to-night I was in San 
Francisco,” said Affable reminiscent- 
ly; “hadn’t thought about coming to 
this God-forsaken desert then. Lights 
and people and any old thing you 
wanted.” 

“Tell us more about it,” said Me- 
serve. “Has the city changed much 
in twelve years?” 

“It’s a new town, a brand new one,” 
said Affable. “And Christmas eve is 
the best time in the year. A year ago 
to-night was a great time there. I re- 
member we went across the ferry to 
Oakland, and when we come back we 
couldn’t see the lights even in the - 
Ferry building. The fog had set in so 
thick. Ever see Barbary Coast on 
Christmas Eve, Ryan?” 

“Fifteen years ago,” mused old 
Ryan, “and I ain’t been there since. 
Let’s see: a year ago to-night, Skip, 
you and me was sitting around a fire 
just about like this, at Lone Willow. 
And we was on every Christmas eve 
for the last twelve years, ain’t we?” 

Meserve nodded. 

“Where was you a year ago to- 
night, Crip?” asked Affable. 
“I was shot just a year 

night.” 

Affable grinned at the prospect of 
a romance. Meserve and old Ryan 
stared at the fire. 

“How was it?” asked Affable. 

“Tt happened at Mojave,” said the 
cripple. “I was one of three who had 
come in from the aqueduct to spend 
Christmas at Mojave. We were in the 
Miners’ Saloon. You know where 


ago to- 


that is, down near the mine. There 
were four of us rlaying faro. I was 
winning. A dispute arose. The two 


who had come in from the aqueduct 
with me saw that I was right, but the 
dealer up and shot me. The town was 
with him, or rather afraid to be 
against him, and I was taken up to 


Bakersfield on Christmas night. 
Paralysis set in.” 
“What became of the dealer?” 


asked Affable. 
“He left Mojave before the sheriff 
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got there. The marshal of the town 
did ‘not bother him.” 

“Where was you a year ago to- 
night?” asked Affable, turning to 
Tobin. 

“It’s none of your damn business 
where I was.” 

Tobin arose and went to his tent, 
which stood with the others, white in 
the moonlight. 

For a time, no one spoke. At last 
old Ryan took the empty pipe from 
his mouth. 

“It’s been eight years since we 
heard any music, Skip,” he said, “and 
that was over at Green’s at Borax 
Lake. Remember his fiddle?” 

“It wasn’t far off this date,” said 
Meserve. 

“T’ve got a small phonograph with 
me, and a few records, if you boys 
would like to hear them,” Mournful’s 
brother said. 

“Git the machine.” Meserve arose 
and pushed the chair toward the tents. 

“Skip and I ain’t never heard one 
yet,” old Ryan informed Affable 
when they were alone. “Green had 
one when they first come out, but it 
was broke the day we was over, and 
that was the closest we ever came to 
hearing one.” 

Affable brought a piece of the pre- 
cious timber that he had hauled the 
day before from a deserted mine in 
the Panamints, and placed it on a 
level spot in the sand. 

“Let me handle it,” he said when 
Meserve came back, bearing the pho- 
nograph on the board and pushing 
the cripple’s chair. Affable placed 
the phonograph on the board and 
turned the megaphone toward the val- 
ley. Then he untied the package con- 
taining the three records which 
Mournful’s brother had packed with 
him all through the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Meserve and old Ryan closely 
watched the operations of placing the 
record and cranking the machine. 
Then they sat back to listen. The 
approximate chords of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” came out, mingled with 
the scraping of the well worn needle 
on the record. The music carried far 
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in the night. The burros hobbled 
up from the gulch, and once a coyote 
which had come near camp to get the 
scraps from the evening meal scam- 
pered away at the sound. Something 
resembiing tears shone in Affable’s 
sentimental eyes; old Ryan puffed 
thoughtfully at his pipe, while Me- 
serve and Mournful’s brother were 
looking steadfastly at the fire. 

“Play it again,” Old Ryan said, as 
he shifted his position. The tune, 
with the exception of the last few 
chords, had come to an end when the 
needle stuck in a crack. Affable 
cranked the machine. 

“Can you sing?” Meserve demand- 
ed of the cripple. 

“A little,” he answered. 

“Then sing,” Meserve said. And 
when the tune was well along, the 
cripple’s voice arose and carried clear 
and sweet over the desert. 

After the phonograph came to its 
grinding halt, Mournful’s brother 
went through the remainder of the 
song alone. As he ended, Tobin came 
from his tent, half undressed, and 
walked down to the group about the 
fire. 

“How do you expect a man to sleep 
with you howling around here that 
way?” he demanded, angrily. 

“Now don’t kick up a fuss to-night, 
Bob. It’s Christmas eve, and it ain’t 
every year that we get a chance to 
hear music. You know you ain’t try- 
ing to sleep. You're off feed about 
something, that’s all, and you might 
as well get over it, for we’re going to 
have the music.” Old Ryan spoke in 
a voice which Meserve had heard but 
twice during his eight years prospect- 
ing with the old fellow: once when he 
had shot and killed a man he had 
caught cheating at cards in Rands- 
burg. 

“T tell you that you have got to get 
rid of this cripple and his outfit.” 
Tobin walked away from the fire as 
he spoke. “There ain’t room for both 
of us in this camp, and I don’t intend 
to get out.” Then maddened by the 
silence which followed his remark, he 
stepped close to the phonograph, and 
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his hob-nailed boot came down on the 
three records, smashing them to bits. 
A slight flush mounted in Meserve’s 
face as he arose to his feet. 

“Bob,” he said evenly, “Christmas 
eve isn’t a good time to make a man 
hit out, but we can see that you was 
right: this camp ain’t big enough for 
you and Crip, and Crip can’t walk out. 
It seems like you’ve got to go.” 

There was a tone in Meserve’s voice 
which was not good to hear. 

“Too bad it had to come on Christ- 
mas eve,” said old Ryan, knocking 
the ashes from his pipe. “But, Bob, 
you have been here near a season now 
and it’s been leading up to it. You 
got it in your head someway that this 
Was a one-man camp. Well, it ain't, 
and never was and never will be. Be- 
cause the rest of us happens to take a 
liking to Crip you seem to think it was 
your place to run him out of camp just 
to show us who is boss around here. 
Might as well get your outfit together. 
You can get into Randsburg by to- 
morrow night if you start now.” 

Tobin’s face turned ashen. He 
stepped back out of the circle where 
the light from the fire did not fall on 
him, and his right hand shot to the 
holster at his hip. 

“What I was expecting, Bob.” 

Meserve had thrown out the cylin- 
der of a small blue barrel revolver, 
and was extracting the bullets. 

“You'll get the weapon when you 
are ready to start. I took it to keep 
you from hurting somebody. We 
don’t want any shooting around Hid- 
den Spring on Christmas eve.” 

“Does that go?” Tobin turned to 
old Ryan and Affable. 

“It certainly does go,” said the old 
man. Affable was sufficiently im- 


pressed by the events of the past few 
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minutes to remain very quiet. 

Mournful’s brother was eyeing 
Tobin closely. When the look of 
rage first swept over his features, the 
cripple started in his chair, and from 
that time until Tobin went to his tent 
the eyes of the invalid were fixed on 
Tobin. 

“Might stay here with Crip if you 
haven’t got anything else to do,” said 
Meserve to Affable. With old Ryan, 
Meserve started toward the camp. He 
hurried into his tent and fastened on 
his holstered revolver. Then he went 
out where old Ryan was helping 
Tobin get his things together. 

Half an hour later, leading his 
mule, Tobin started down the trail 
which runs past Hidden Spring, 
through Panamint range towards 
Randsburg. Hardly had the tinkle of 
the bell about the animal’s neck 
dropped out of hearing, when Mourn- 
ful appeared, coming from the valley. 
Meserve smiled as he saw him, then 
his face grew serious, for Mournful 
was walking straight and carelessly— 
sober. 

“Changed my mind about going to 
the Junction, Skip,” he said. “T’ll go 
down to-morrow after the mail.” 

“And some records,” said old Ryan. 
“Get back here so we can have some 
music Christmas night. Bob spoiled 
the layout before he left.” 

The three walked down to the fire 
where Affable and the cripple were in 
earnest conversation. 

“Let’s see: where was we on these 
Christmas stories of a year ago to- 
night?” inquired old Ryan. 

“I was just telling Alf,” said 
Mournful’s brother, “that it had been 
Tobin’s turn, and it was a year ago 
to-night over at Mojave, that he shot 


” 
. 











BABA STROMBOLIS CHRISTMAS EVE 


BY FLORENCE LANDOR 


MUST not reveal the where- 

abouts of Baba Stromboli. If 

you are childless and lonely, you 

would be tempted to kidnap him. 
If you have bright, strong children of 
your own, you will be impelled to run 
out there and see if it be true, for 
you had not dreamt that any one else 
had such a babe. And if you are 
merely a young person looking for- 
ward to the time when some such pre- 
cious atom of humanity will sprawl at 
your breast, you might seek him out 
as a picture and a desire of all your 
maternal yearnings. Let it suffice to 
say that he was born, and yet lives in 
a cabin on a hillside iu California, not 
a thousand miles away from San Fran- 
cisco. 

He was a mystery baby. His guar- 
dians were Papaneita, the huge Greek 
vegetable vendor, and The Colonel. 
The child and the St. Bernard had 
grown up together. They were insep- 
arable, and when this half-naked three 
year old boy stood by the side of the 
dog, they made a picture fit to inspire 
the brush of a new Landseer. Need- 
less to say, Stromboli was not the 
child’s baptismal name: it was be- 
stowed by the Greek in remembrance 
of a certain fire crowned mountain set 
in the midst of blue seas about the 
rock bound shores of his homeland. 
The fearless eyes of deep violet blue, 
set under masses of gold-red curls, 
were suggestive, and his passionate, 
brave, indomitable nature somehow 
made this memory cling to the heart of 
the giant Greek. 

His mother had been seen coming 
closely veiled in the red car of Rogey 
O’Dell to visit him every Sunday, and 
rumors among the ranchers around 
were varied and interesting. One had 


said that the old man was the father 
of the child, which was piling Pelion 
on Ossa, to say the least; others that 
he was the uncle, and yet another wise 
gossip who said the child had no 
father, and that the beautiful woman 
in the car was a friend or relative of 
O’Dell’s, who toiled in the city and 
could not keep the babe with her— 
perhaps the last was nearer the mark. 

However, during the week Papa- 
neita fed, clothed, bathed and watched 
over him, carting him around on his 
vegetable wagon, or leaving him with 
the other Greek children in the small 
truck farms on the hillsides. Where 
the child went, the dog went also, and 
it was hard to tell which was the more 
beloved. 

He was three and a half years old. 

Christmas eve fell on a Saturday. Sun- 
day was to be the occasion of a double 
splendor, little mamma’s visit and 
Uncle Rogey’s impersonation of Santa 
Claus. 
. When Papaneita opened the door of 
the living room on Saturday morning 
he ran to meet the boy, who was naked 
and rolling on the rug with the St. 
Bernard. The Greek carried several 
presents in a gunnysack; as he drew 
them forth, he jumped and shouted 
with glee. “Desa for Stromboli. Beeg 
gun shoota da lion!” Here he snapped 
and fired a_nickel-plated airgun. 
“Lariat, he ropa da bull”—and a long 
lasso hissed and whirled around the 
room. “Knife, him maka da bear- 
steak.” 

Stromboli grabbed the knife and the 
gun—these he understood. The lariat 
was as yet a wee bit beyond his men- 
tal horizon. Mounted on The Colonel, 
the embryo cowboy rode his impro- 
vised and patient broncho across the 
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cabin floor, while the Greek emitted 
sad imitation Indian yells, to the in- 
tense delight of the boy. 

When Papaneita loaded his wagon 
from the five acre truck farm behind 
the cabin, he placed the child on the 
front seat, dressed in all the glory of 
his first Indian suit, with the gun over 
his shoulder and his knife in a belt of 
colored leather above his baby hips. 
They were bound for the depot, six 
miles away, and thinking that the dog 
had better be left in charge of the 
home, Papaneita locked him in the 
cabin, much to the chagrin and dis- 
may of Stromboli, who was inwardly 
wrathful at such an act, but so en- 
grossed with his weapons that he had 
neither time nor desire to impress his 
baby will upon his guardian. 

A mile and a half down the winding 
road stood the ten acre ranch of An- 
tonio Pierrie, the friend of Papaneita. 
They were both hard-working, frugal 
and fairly abstemious truck farmers. 
The holiday spirit, however, was 
abroad, and when a deep, rumbling 
voice called from the cottage, what 
could Papaneita de but halt his horse 
and respond? The morning greetings 
were followed by native josh and rail- 
lery, and in a few minutes the big 
Greek had tied his horse to the fence, 
warned Baba Stromboli to look after 
him, and joined Pierrie in a friendly 
glass of cognac. One glass led to an- 
other, talk of home was followed by 
the prospects of the winter crop, and 
an hour fled like time passed in sleep. 
With an exclamation of surprise and 
dismay, Papaneita shook hands and 
hurried out to the wagon. It was de- 
serted. His “halloas” and _ tearful 
cries, his repeated “Stromboli, Strom- 
boli,” called at the full pitch of his 
sonorous voice, brought forth the as- 
tonished Pierrie. The mystery of the 
boy’s flight baffled them completely. 
Following the line of least resistance, 
they argued that the baby had traveled 
downward toward the depot. Tum- 
bling into the loaded wagon, they 
whipped the horse into a jangling gal- 
lop and were off to the railroad. But 
almost an hour before, the baby had 
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jumped down and trudged off up hill 
toward the timber line. Always be- 
fore his infantile imagination were 
bears and deers like those shot by his 
Uncle Rogey. His sturdy legs carried 
him on at a baby trot. Two ranches 
beyond Pierrie’s was a discarded log- 
ging road leading at right angles into 
the redwoods, over the undulating 
foothills, winding between the green 
farms, it led up and on to that won- 
drous haven of trees where lurks the 
beautiful red deer and the savage 
grizzly bear. With his airgun over his 
shoulder, and his red-gold Jocks afloat 
on the early morning zephyrs, he 
looked like a baby replica of those 
grand spirits who drove their prairie 
schooners over the Rockies to the 
Promised Land in the days of ’49. 
The day wore on: still he trudged, 
tireless and undaunted. Nearer and 
nearer, but oh, so painfully slow, the 
giant trees grew up larger and more 
distinct till he almost shouted with joy 
and stumbled on, wild with enthusiasm 
and desire. His little gun was now 
carried to the front, for every moment 
he expected to meet a wild beast. 
The fragrance of the redwoods, vir- 
ile and haunting, was about him, when 
he found a stream winding its way 
down hill, and lay on its brink to 
drink. The day had passed its merid- 
ian, and the warm sun shone gently 
through the green temple of the forest. 
Everywhere around him were strange, 
weird sounds. A chorus of innumer- 
able birds, the twittering flight of 
squirrels, the rustling of the under- 
brush, and the far off scream of some 
animal pursued or pursuing. As he 
sat on a bank of green fern, warm, 
moist and aromatic, his gun was raised 
and fired many times at animals which 
existed in his imagination only. A 
feeling of resentment towards Uncle 
Rogey grew uppermost in his breast 
as he remembered all the stories of 
the forest and the chase. And here 
were no grizzlies, no deer, no lions. 
But the thought had hardly taken full 
possession of Baba Stromboli’s mind 
when a long, lithe cougar emerged 
from the brush beyond the stream. A 
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fine specimen of the mountain lion, 
tawny and swift, out for his evening 
meal. No sooner did he emerge than 
Stromboli sprang to his feet and dis- 
charged his gun with a gasp at the as- 
tonished cat, which leapt back into 
the sheltering bushes. Running for- 
ward, knife in hand, Stromboli ex- 
pected to find the dead body of the 
lion. He was amazed and exasper- 
ated when he found nothing there, but 
he could plainly hear the animal beat- 
ing its way back in the undergrowth. 
He examined his gun with the air of 
an experienced hunter, looked down 
the muzzle as he had seen Uncle 
Rogey do. ‘ 

The cat, finding itself unhurt an 
unpursued, turned back in a circle. It 
was hungry but afraid of man and his 
death dealing weapons. But this was 
a tiny creature and his weapon seemed 
foolish; it had made only a little 
sound and did not inflict even a skin 
wound. Though the lion peered from 
the brush behind him, the faint sound 
of his approach aroused Stromboli, 
who turned and fired at him once 
more, seized his knife and dashed in- 
to the tangled brush toward him. 
Though still unhurt, this desperate 
minion was too much for the cat, who 
once more slid into the forest and once 
more Stromboli returned to his seat, 
grievously disappointed and angry. 
He spurned the gun. “You no good 
gun. You make no noise. You don’t 
kill anyt’ing. Stromboli get Unc’ 
Wogey’s gun, big bang de bang, then 
me get lion first shot.” 

The cunning animal now began a 
circular stalk. First at one place, and 
then at another, his golden green eyes 
peered through the undergrowth. 
Every time they appeared, Stromboli 
sat up and talked back at them: “You 
one big cur,” he cried; “Unc’ Wogey 
say you no good. When me grow big 
man me kill you with a wock.” And 
later: “(Come on, stareybob; me got 
good knife here for when you come 
out.” 

And now strange pangs began to as- 
sail Stromboli. A hollow, sickening 
hunger tore at his stomach. He lay 
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down on his face and drank long and 
deep at the stream. When he arose 
the cat had come out his own full 
length. From the bed of the stream, 
Stromboli seized a pebble as large as 
his chubby fists and flung it full into 
the face of the animal, who slunk once 
more from sight. Baba Stromboli was 
tired and hungry, and sick with a 
sense of being deceived. The sun had 
passed below the trees. Over the for- 
est came the hush of twilight. Again 
and again Stromboli’s eyes closed; his 
red-gold hair lay over the breast of his 
Indian suit. The open hunting knife 
fell from his baby fingers, tinkling 
onto the rocks in the stream, and he 
awoke with a start to see the great cat 
sneaking in circles which grew smaller 
and nearer at each little doze. 


The excited and conscience stricken 
Greeks traveled a little more than two 
miles and took more than half the day 
to do it. At every farm and hamlet 
they made anxious inquiries, but all 
to no purpose. They were on the point 
of turning back when a long red auto- 
mobile came winding up the gentle 
slope. As soon as Papaneita caught 
the far off chugging he put his hand 
behind one shapeless ear and listened 
intently. “O’Dell! He comma da day 
sooner. Oh, God, whata’ell I shall 
speak P” While the speechless farmers 
waited by the side of their wagon, the 
car came around the bend, and Rogey 
at the wheel, seeing Papaneita, 
brought the car to a halt. Before the 
Greek could explain, a beautiful wo- 
man sprang from the tonneau, con- 
fronting the shame-faced giant, and 
almost screamed: “You don’t mean to 
tell me that you let Baby get away 
from you?” The abject, pitiful atti- 
tude of the man told its tale. Without 
a word she turned to Rogey. “What 
shall we do? What shall we do?” she 
pleaded, her hands clutching her 
breast to still its maternal tumult. The 
stalwart old man, still in the pride of 
his wealth and political dictatorship, 
turned back to the car. “Let us get 
home,” he said. “The Colonel will 
find him.” 
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When the car pulled up at the cabin 
and Rogey opened the door, The Col- 
onel bounded forth, joyous and frisky 
at his release. Neither spoke, and 
when the dog noticed the absence of 
Stromboli, his tail hung low, and a 
strange, questioning look came into 
his pathetic brown eyes. Rogey bent 
over him. “Baba, Baba,” he said to 
the dog. “Baba Stromboli. Go get 
him. Fetch. Good dog. Good dog.” 
And as quick as the word, The Colonel 
was off down the road, nose to the 
ground, at a quick, ambling trot. The 
old man and the beautiful, fair woman 
turned back into the car and followed 
slowly. The St. Bernard struck the 
cross trails of the child at the point 
where he turned from the road into the 


skidway and seemed puzzled for a few } 


minutes. He nosed about undecided 
and weak, then turned back over the 
puncheons, bound for the forest. 
Rogey and the lady abandoned the car 
and came on at a quick walk behind. 
Three miles away the forest rose 
against the setting sun, a waving line 
of green. About them on the foothills 
and in the draws were a thousand little 
farms already green and bright with 
the first crop of four annual harvests 
in this land of milk and honey. Peace 
and industry went together, and 
Christmas was a festival time cele- 
brated by a dozen nutionalities in as 
many ways. The hospitality and good 
cheer was none the less felt because 
unheralded by snow or frost. In truth, 
here was the fruit of the vine blessing 
the earth with its rosy joy, after the 
labor of the field and the care of its 
lowing herds. But these things were 
lost on the seekers. The approach of 
night, the trail leading direct to the 
forest, and all this meant to the sick 
heart of the mother made them forget 
season and festivity in one intense, 
agonized longing for a sight of that 
red-gold head of curls. 
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Under the trees in the coming night, 
with only a long saffron streamer pene- 
trating here and there, lay Stromboli, 
sound asleep. The knife had fallen 
from his hand, still clenched. The 
airgun was discarded. His curls lay 
back on the broken ferns. The uncon- 
scious slumber of utter exhaustion 
held him as still as the dead. And .- 
ten feet away, silent and fierce, the big 
cat stalked down on his prey. In ever- 
closing circles he walked, sniffing the 
air daintily, halting at the least sound, 
resuming his stealthy march inward 
the moment he was certain of his 
quest. Only six clear feet with the 
tiny brook between, a leap and one 
crunch of his jaws, and Baba Strom- 
boli would die. The cougar sat down 
and watched, licking his hot chops in 
hungry anticipation. Stretching his six 
feet of muscle, he made ready to 
spring, quite sure now that his small 
enemy and tormentor was harmless, 
when a hubbub of human voices broke 
on his attentive ears. He turned and 
faced the sounds. ‘Before he could 
make up his mind to seize his sleeping 
prey the underbrush crashed, and into 
the glade sprang an immense St. Ber- 
nard, barking and rushing, gleaming 
of eye and fang. This was more than 
the cat expected. With a clear bound 
he struck the brush and disappeared. 
Two minutes later The Colonel laid 
the still sleeping Stromboli at the 
mother’s feet. All the pent up misery 
of the young mother’s heart burst the 
flood gates of excitement and poured 
forth in wet trickles over the beautiful 
face of her boy. Rogey’s wide, green 
eyes were suspiciously troublesome 
just at that time, and the St. Bernard 
lay down, nose between his paws, 
while a look of ineffable tenderness 
and wisdom shone through those 
soft, pathetic brown eyes, the win- 
dows of his dumb but noble and stead- 
fast soul. 











IN THE CAFETERIA 


BY MARY E. BIRDSALL 


HE violin concerto of Victor 
Laurenti, the leader of the 
cafeteria orchestra, paused 
in its tone winged triumph. 

The pianist’s expectant glance darted 
from his score to Laurenti, but the 
sparkling black eyes of the leader did 
not give the customary signal for an 
improvised accompaniment. The pian- 
ist followed the leader’s intent gaze 


and saw a slight, dark woman, whog 


had just removed her dishes from a 
tray, settling herself at a table oppo- 
site the orchestra. 

Like dozens of other women in the 
room, she was attired in cheap, de- 
partment store finery, but unlike the 
others, her individuality was not sub- 
merged by it. The pianist gave her a 
second glance, endeavoring to trace 
the picturesque, foreign effect of her 
dress. Then he saw the flowered 
crepe shawl that clung gracefully to 
her shoulders, and the Italian design 
of her broad, filigree bracelets and her 
chain necklace with mosaic pendants. 
The light opera touch to her costume 
was undoubtedly fetching—but she 
was thin and sallow. Conscious of a 
superiority to Laurenti ‘n his judg- 
ment of les belles femmes, the pianist 
smiled complacently at a _ highly 
rouged, dazzling blonde directly in his 
line of vision, and concentrated his at- 
tention again on his score. 

If the pianist had seen the woman 
in the shawl suddenly return Lau- 
renti’s glance, his blase heart might 
have been stirred by the unexpected 
loveliness of her eyes. Their liquid 
darkness was that of a Madonna, yet 
intense with Southern ardor—like bits 
of June dusk veiling sunset fire. They 
flamed with recognition as they rested 
on Laurenti, but the next instant they 


were averted, while their owner, pale 
and tremorous, made a pretense of 
eating. 

Mechanically, Laurenti began the 
second movement of the concerto. For 
an instant his bow quavered, almost 
like that of a novice, and with an ef- 
fort resumed its bird-like glide over 
the strings. Yet magic usually flowed 
from Laurenti’s fingertips, a touch 
delicate as flitting moonbeams; canta- 
bile sweeps of ravishment that soared 
in starry paeans; a final stroke that 
left smitten echoes murmuring bravas. 
But to-night the circuit between him- 
self and his noisy audience seemed 
broken. He was, for once, indifferent 
to the task of beguiling the hungry 
hordes who were perpetually arming 
themselves with trays, hurling against 
breastworks of eatables, and madly 
rushing to and fro with their steaming 
spoil. Apparently he was wooing some 
distant Muse—one that had nothing to 
do with attuning the savage breast of a 
ragtime mad public to sweet melody. 

The elderly Juliets who leaned from 
the cafeteria balcony and the varie- 
gated wallflowers, who crowded the 
seats outside the space reserved for 
diners, sighed disappointedly as they 
realized their idol was bringing his 
performance to an end with a whirl- 
wind tempo. There was a physical 
force about Laurenti that instinctively 
drew feminine eyes. It was the subtle 
power of a tireless energy directed by 
an indomitable will. Though not tall, 
his thick, well-knit figure had an ex- 
traordinary suppleness that lent a 
swift grace to his interpretative ges- 
tures. His Italian birth was manifest 
in this dramatic fervor, in the jetty 
blackness of his hair and eyes, and in 
the vivid warmth of his olive skin. 
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The woman in the shawl trifled with 
her salad and spaghetti, while Lau- 
renti played. At length the curtained 
fringe on her cheek lifted, revealing 
two steadfast stars in the dusk of her 
eyes. As Laurenti laid down his vio- 
lin, he turned with incredible swiftness 
and imprisoned her glance with his 
own. Then he beckoned negligently 
to a boyish waiter in duck uniform. 

“Arrange to bring me something on 
a tray before the first entr’acte at the 
theatre, there’s a good fellow. I have 
an engagement until eight o’clock.” 

A moment later the thin, mobile face 
of the woman at the table bloomed like 
Clytie under Laurenti’s sunny ardor. 


“Francesca, my friend! Is it pos- 
sible ?” 
“Victor! After so many years, to 


see you here, well and happy! Every 
day I have prayed the Madonna to 
rest your soul in Paradise!” 

“Let others find reward in Paradise. 
I am quite contented here, I assure 
you.” 

Conscious of many interested eyes 
at surrounding tables, Laurenti quickly 
collected himself. He pointed to the 
mezzanine floor back of the balcony. 
“Go up there, Francesca mia,” he 
added in a low tone. “I will come in 
a moment, and you will tell me what 
miracle of Fortune has brought you 
here.” 

Francesca ascended the steps and 
found a seat near an electric fountain 
screened by palms. The patriotic 
flashes of the bulbs that edged the 
basin had alternated from white to red 
and blue for the third time when Lau- 
renti appeared. 

“How long have you been in Amer- 
ica?” he inquired eagerly, as he drew 
up a chair beside hers. 

“Two years. I came with Donna 
Guilia of Naples. She and her hus- 
band, Guiseppe, have a vineyard near 
the city where I have lived until this 
autumn.” 

The Italian speech, with its sugges- 
tion of the plash and gurgle of a 
stream, came sweetly from  Fran- 
cesca’s lips. Laurenti leaned back, 
radiant with satisfaction. ‘Naples! 
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Ah! that is where I saw you last. It 
is strange to see you here in these sur- 
roundings.” 

Francesca nodded quickly, glancing 
down at the thronged, brilliantly light- 
ed room below, from whence ascended 
a steady vocal hum mingled with the 
clash of silver and china, the rat-a- 
plan of trays and the tap-tap of count- 
less feet crossing and recrossing pol- 
ished expanses of decorated tile to 
the tables within an enclosure of or- 
mate brass railings. Her varying 
charm of expression assumed the 
form of whimsical pathos. 

“Ah, these Americans!” she ex- 
claimed, looking at the laden trays. 
“They know not the sauce that hunger 
gives. Do you remember our simple 
fare of macaroni and polenta, Victor ?” 

“Assuredly. I used to long for it in 
the days when I sold papers to pay 
the expenses of my music. I ate then 
always at the quick lunch, where they 
put before you evil smelling meat 
glued to sawdust, which is called a 
sinker. Only wait, however. You will 
become at home in time. It is very 
like our Italy—this California. Here, 
also, we have the sunny blue skies, the 
birds and the flowers.” 

“Yes, like Italy,” murmured Fran- 
cesca dreamily. A vision of the city 
arched by the splendor of noontide, 
the sunlight flung like a spangled web 
over the lofty tiers of tiled roofs and 
lingering with nebulous warmth on 
parked enclosures and violet distances, 
was indeed a reminder of home. “But 
it is the people that are different, Vic- 
tor. They love the things that gold 
buys—not the simple joys of our peo- 
ple. They hasten always, as if their 
work was a burden. Have they then 
no faith in the good God ?” 

Laurenti smiled comprehendingly. 
“You are homesick, Francesca, mia. 
Has you father still the little cafe near 
the Piazza?” 

A tender melancholy deepened 
Francesca’s eyes. “The father is 
dead,” she replied simply. ‘He died 
the year after you went to :America.” 

The sensuous joy of living that 
overflowed Laurenti’s earthly vessel 
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became instantly chastened, a pure 
light, softly luminous through the clay. 
His voice was very gentle: 

“You are all alone in the world then, 
cara Francesca? You lived on at 
Naples until you came here ?” 

“No; I rented the cafe and went to 
the country to live with my aunt.” 

Laurenti started. “Then you were 
not in Naples when You did not 
receive my letter, Francesca?” 

“What letter, Victor? You wrote 
but once to tell me that you were 
working hard, and when Fortune re- 
warded you, you would send another 
letter—but it never arrived. When I 
left Naples I wrote you the new ad- 
dress. You did not receive it?” 

Laurenti was visibly embarrassed. 
“Yes, yes, I received it safely, but you 
said nothing of my proposal. Natu- 
rally I believed that you had become 
indifferent, and that our relation was 
at an end.” 

Francesca’s pathetic gaze widened, 
but not with resentment. Men’s con- 
stancy was never proof against sepa- 
ration. She knew too well. It was al- 
ways thus in Italy. 

“My aunt sold my interest in the 
cafe to a man from Amalfi. She then 
invested my money in a vineyard at 
Reggio, and we went there to live.” 





“Reggio!” exclaimed Laurenti. 
“Your home was at Reggio!” 
“My home esiste non piu! Non 


piu!” she repeated with a look more 
tragic than tears. 

“Dio buono!” exclaimed Laurenti, 
violently. “The Messina earthquake! 
You were in that black trap of death! 
You suffered the unspeakable tortures 
of that calamity!” 

For a moment, pitiless memory 
wrenched away Francesca’s serenity, 
baring the horror of unhealed wounds. 
“T never saw my aunt afterwards; her 
grave is somewhere in the ruins,” she 
said with a convulsive movement. 

“My poor Francesca! If I had but 
known!” said Laurenti, with emotion. 
His chivalry stirred to life the old 
impetuous love. Her worn loveliness 
had a stronger, though different, ap- 
peal for him than her radiant youth of 
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long ago. “You have lost everything, 
cara mia?” 

The dawning happiness of a hope 
deferred lit the Madonna eyes of Fran- 
cesca as she read the ardent caresses 
in Laurenti’s voice and eyes. Thus 
had he looked and spoken one spring 
day, years before, in Naples, when the 
tint of joy was on the land and all the 
trees were bursting with leaves and 
blossoms. She did not observe his 
uneasy, backward glance. 

“There is one thing that I have not 
lost, Victor,” she said, raising her 
hands to her necklace. Between the 
dull blue mosaics of the central pen- 
dants she drew forth a thin gold bulla, 

“What have you there—an amulet ?” 
asked Laurenti, smiling. 

At Francesca’s touch the locket flew 
open, revealing a small white coil— 
the “E” string beloved of soloists. 

“Truly, it has been to me a talis- 
man. Through all that dreadful time 
I was wandering fuori, it kept my 
heart warm.” 

Laurenti’s supple fingers closed 
strongly on Francesca’s. Then, rev- 
erently, he took from its resting place 
the slender token of love that had sur- 
vived many waters. 

A thoughtful tenderness crept into 
Laurenti’s face. 

“It was that day my maestro at the 
Conservatorio gave me my Montag- 
nana. You were alone in the cafe, 
your father asleep. I played on my 
treasure and you wept. When we 
plighted our troth, you made me prom- 
ise never to use this string again, since 
it had won your heart.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Francesca, her 
eyes again like stars, the empty locket 
rising and falling tumultuously. “You 
played Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song.’ 
Dio, but I can hear it yet!” 

A nostalgia for the blue Vesuvian 
bay, to be once more with this woman 
“under the walls of Paradise,” seized 
Laurenti. 

“You shall hear it again, Francesca! 
Believe me, you shall hear it! Come 
to-morrow evening, I beg of you. I 
shall replace this string on my Mon- 
tagnana, and it shall tell you once 
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more of my love. I must say a river- 
derci now. I am expected at the 
theatre.” 

Abruptly, he turned and left her. 
Francesca checked the quick motion 
of her outstretched arms and started 
in a maze toward the stairs. At the 
landing she met the young woman 
cashier, who eyed her with undis- 
guised curiosity. “You are acquainted 
with our orchestra leader, madam?” 

Francesca shrank from this self- 
possessed young person’s smiling scru- 
tiny. Instinctively she hid her love 
for Laurenti as if it had been a guilty 
thing. 

“He is my cousin, Signorina,” she 
faltered. “I have not seen him since 
he left Italy twelve years ago.” 

“Then you have not seen his family 
yet? He has beautiful children. They 
are fair skinned like their American 
mother, with wonderful Italian eyes.” 

Francesca eyed the cashier wildly 
for a moment, and then swayed back- 
ward. The American, now thoroughly 
sympathetic, supported her to a seat. 

“Scusi, Signorina,’ murmured Fran- 
cesca, faintly. “I have had a long 
journey. I am not well.” 

Deftly, the cashier loosened her 
gown and bathed her temples. Pres- 
ently the Madonna eyes opened. 

“You have seen my cousin’s wife, 
Signorina ?” 

“Often. She is well known socially 
and very wealthy. The oldest son was 
in here this evening. Did you notice 
him? A handsome, curly-headed little 
tascal—the image of his father.” 

Francesca struggled to her feet. She 
felt that she could bear no more. 

“You feel better now? If the wo- 
men haven’t all gone, I can get one to 
go with you.” 

Francesca protested mutely. 

“Very well. You see, the cafeteria 
is closed now.” 

Francesca looked. A _ darkened 
hush had fallen on the room that a few 
‘minutes before had been a brilliant, 
clamorous hive. Its long aisles were 
now deserted, its shrouded tables 
piled with chairs. 

“You will have to go out this way.” 
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The cashier pointed to a door opening 
on a staircase that led down to an ante- 
room behind the orchestra, where 
there was a street exit. 

The modest fruit stand where Fran- 
cesca worked was far from the haunts 
of the haut ton, therefore she was daz- 
zled by the butterfly throngs of thea- 
tre-goers who hovered in the midst of 
blooming lights. Intoxicating odors 
floated out from the’shops of chemists, 
florists and confectioners, enfolding 
her with a sense of warm luxury. 
Somewhere in the center of this bril- 
liance was Victor, entertaining these 
smart folk, with the sweet necromancy 
of his darting wand. The thought was 
like a fragrant flower that she nestled 
closely. Why should she reflect on 
painful duty—a hateful truth that, like 
a hidden worm, would some day de- 
stroy its perfection? Victor had been 
hers before he belonged to the Ameri- 
can woman. To-night he had redeemed 
the pledge given her so long ago. The 
string she had treasured would always 
speak to her, alone. 

Francesca passed a white night be- 
fore her little painted image of the 
Virgin, repeating the beads of her 
rosary. She went heavy-eyed to her 
work the next morning, longing and 
yet dreading the evening and Lau- 
renti’s declaration of. love. Donna 
Giula arrived early with supplies from 
the vineyard, and sent Francesca to 
collect some money from one Donna 
Cristina Martelli, who kept lodgings 
near the Plaza. The name struck a 
chord in Francesca’s memory. It was 
Donna Cristina’s roof that had shel- 
tered Victor during the days of his 
early struggle. The old beldame was 
called “The Magpie,” from her ten- 
dency to gossip. It would be an easy 
matter to learn the true story of Vic- 
tor’s marriage. 

Thus musing, Francesca entered the 
Rialto of “Little Italy,” a narrow 
thoroughfare whose eccentric, elbow- 
like turns deflected often from Scrip- 
tural straightness. Rambling wooden 
cottages lurched tipsily up the hill- 
sides, and bare adobe dwellings hud- 
dled on a level with the street like rab- 
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bit warrens. Here the manufacture of 
macaroni and sparkling wines was 
carried on, and the smell of garlic 
came strongly from the doorways. In 
the dingy shops, black-browed wo- 
men with brown bambini, haggled ex- 
citedly. 

Donna Cristina was seated in the se- 
clusion of a rickety veranda in the rear 
of her house. A goat grazed among 
the tin cans of thé back yard, and the 
aroma of sweet basil and sundry 
herbs was warm in the sun. Donna 
Martelli was an aged woman with skin 
like old ivory. Her beak-like nose 
and talon fingers suggested a bird of 
prey. After she had parted reluctantly 
with her soldi, she was sullen for a 
space, but she brightened at the men- 
tion of Laurenti’s name. 

“Ah, he was a blade—that lad—but 
he was always kind to an old woman. 
He had an intendio in Italy, but he 
married an American woman who paid 
his debts. It is said that he neglects 
her for dancing girls at the theatre, 
but what would you? In America, to 
be rich is to be equal to the crowned 
heads.” 

Francesca leaned nearer the wiz- 
ened face with the piercing eyes. 
“Look at me closely, mother mine. I 
was Victor’s intendio. If it were not 
for the viper coils of this woman, the 
honey of his vows would once more 
sweeten my bitterness.” 

A look, predatory and 
lighted the keen old eyes. 

“Ecce! I have a philter whose 
charm is not to be resisted.” The old 
dame hobbled into the house and re- 
turned, bearing a phial. “Put this in 
his wine. He will know neither pleas- 
ure nor profit until he comes back to 
you. It is yours for five lire,” she con- 
cluded in a wheedling tone. 

Francesca dropped a dollar into the 
greedy, outstretched palm, and grasp- 
ing the philter, thrust it into the bosom 
of her gown. As she hurried back to 
the fruit stand, she felt a mounting 
impatience of the creeping hours that 
separated her from her evening meet- 
ing. Her dream was like some rare 
jewel hidden away that she dared not 


shrewd, 
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wear openly. If only she could have 
the quiet to think, instead of being dis- 
tracted by importunate customers and 
by the thunderous traffic that filled the 
streets with clouds and chafed her 
skin with grit. Several times she ex- 
amined her hard, brown hands with 
their broken nails. Laurenti’s were 
soft and well cared for, and a diamond 
flashed on the one that held the bow. 

At length, freed from the shackles 
of drudgery, and clad in her best, 
Francesca found herself mounting the 
stairs to the cafeteria balcony. Her 
heart became like an imprisoned, wild 
thing as she distinguished the full, 
rich sound of the Montagnana among 
the soft thrills of tuning instruments. 
As she gained a vantage point near 
the electric fountain, she trembled un- 
der the delicious stab of Laurenti’s 
glance that leaped to her across inter- 
vening faces. 

The music that followed coursed 
through her like rills of fire, for she 
knew that it was for her alone. The 
Montagnana seemed an _ incarnate 
spirit born of love and life. Its domi- 
nant, exulting note rang out in each 
composition. In a Neapolitan folk- 
song, picturing the surge of festal 
gayety on the Corso, in a tarantella, 
like the glissade of a cascade breaking 
into showery brilliants of mirth, in the 
seductive, bel canto ripple of the “Blue 
Danube.” Even in the divine “Inter- 
mezzo Rusticana,” its soaring tone tri- 
umphed passionately over sorrow. 

Before the applause that followed 
the finale died away, Laurenti, flushed 
and ardent, was at Francesca’s side. 
In one hand he carried the Montag- 
nana. 

“Ecco! cara Francesca, your amulet 
has not forgotten how to speak!” 

Francesca’s answering glance was 
the overflow of the torrent within that 
had been steadily rising for hours: it 
was at the same time a caress, a pledge 
and a surrender. 

“Innamorata mia,’ murmured Lau- 
renti tenderly, “I cannot speak to you 
here what is in my heart, but you shall 
hear it in a few moments when I play 
the ‘Spring Song.’ Here is a ticket to. 
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the theatre. Afterwards, I know of a 
cafe where we can obtain raviolas and 
Chianti, the same as at home——” 

“Pardon me: there’s a party holding 
the telephone for you, Mr. Laurenti.” 

In their absorption the lovers had 
not observed the approach of the 
wooden-faced, white-clad waiter, who 
withdrew as soon as he had spoken. 
As Laurenti turned to follow the man, 
he smiled vividly at Francesca with a 
swift nod. 

“You will come, then? It is quite 
understood ?” 

Francesca bowed assent. Exultantly, 
her hand stole to her bosom. The 
philter was safe. To-night she would 
pour Laurenti’s wine. Her eyes fell 
on the violin that he had left on a 
small reading table beside her. She 
lifted the silk handkerchief that lay 
carelessly over the strings, and drew 
a sharp breath as she gazed at the sen- 
tient, graceful thing, wrought in a Cre- 
mona workshop by the pupil of Stradi- 
varius. She felt a warm impulse to 
caress the carven scroll, the satiny 
surface of molten gold. Was it not 
the Ariel that voiced her lover’s soul? 

“A dandy violin—it is some class, 
non e vero?” 

Francesca looked up, startled. A 
well-grown boy, vigorous and merry- 
eyed, confronted her. There was a 
touch of auburn in his dark hair, a 
pink pigment in his skin: otherwise he 
was a small replica of Laurenti. In 
his hand he carried a violin case. 

“Pardon! Did I frighten you? I 
was looking for my father. I have here 
another violin for the theatre. I am to 
take the Montagnana home as soon as 
he is through here.” 

Francesca’s eyes suddenly lost their 
restless brilliancy; their expression as 
well as their beauty became Madonna- 
like. -In spite of the boy’s American 
slang and smart clothing, there was 
that in his unconscious grace and 
pagan joyousness that suggested a 
young faun. A vine chaplet on the 
dark curls beneath his golf cap would 
not have seemed incongruous. He in- 
stantly divined Francesca’s friendli- 
ness. 
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“You are perhaps a friend of my 
father’s from bella Napoli?” he in- 
quired eagerly. “Not long before I 
will be there also. My father has 
promised to take me to the Conserva- 
torio to study violin.” 

A poignant yearning possessed 
Francesca as the boy chattered on 
with his father’s gay unreserve. This 
boy might have been hers. His affec- 
tionate confidence in his father smote 
her. For the first time something dis- 
turbed the balance of her sanguine 
plan concerning a future in Italy with 
Laurenti. These ties of home and 
career that bound her lover irrevocably 
to his adopted country. From the be- 
ginning her pride had forbidden the 
thought of an intrigue in America. 
The poison tipped glances directed by 
society toward love’s transgressors had 
not escaped her quick perception. She 
was conscious of a vehement prefer- 
ence for a rival’s stilletto rather than 
the refined cruelty of such penance. 

Francesca murmured an absent “a 
riverderla” to the boy, who hastened 
away to join a friend. Her resolution 
wavered but a moment. It must be the 
crucifixion of her own future—not that 
of the innocent lad. She would bear 
the ignominy of an outcast for Love’s 
sake, and Laurenti—— Another route 
barre presented itself. .If his intrigue 
should become known? He would 
never face an audience proudly again, 
as he had done to-night. Perhaps he 
would be forced to resign his position. 

Francesca bent her head. Two 
young girls standing near eyed her 
curiously. “See, she is saying her 
rosary,” said one. But it was only one 
supplication that she was repeating. 
She caught a glimpse of Laurenti, who 
had paused on the landing to greet a 
patron. With a feline pounce she 
caught up the violin. For an instant 
only she looked at the silken white 
string that had been her amulet. Her 
senses cried out pitilessly like physical 
hunger for the harmony of the “Spring 
Song;” for the possession of fruitful 
bloom instead of the immortelles of 
the spirit. Then, firmly, her fingers 
closed on the peg that regulated the 
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“E” string. There was a_ vibratory 
snap, and she dazedly replaced the in- 
strument on the table and covered the 
frayed, dangling length with the hand- 
kerchief. 

Groping, she sought the stairway to 
which the cashier had directed her the 
night before. In the ante-room of the 
orchestra, she faltered. For the mo- 
ment she was incapable of going far- 
ther. How long the orchestra was 
silent! She had a compelling desire to 
learn if Laurenti acquiesced to her ul- 
timatum. She lifted a corner of the 
curtain that screened the square of 
glass behind the musicians. Laurenti 
was intensely pale and down cast. His 
supple fingers were deftly fitting an- 
other “E” string on the Montagnana. 

Presently there stole out to the wo- 
man crouching by the door the in- 
tensely sad and exquisite farewell of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Perhaps no 
ether air expresses so well the travail 
of a soul plunged from the sparkling 
crest of the world’s glory into the 
echoless depths of an unhappy doom. 
Francesca swayed convulsively. In 
her passion of regret, she felt that she 
must go back, must sacrifice herself 
to her lover’s need. 
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The music died away as softly as 
sunset over the silent, white city of 
the Campo Santa. The applause was 
instantaneous, thunderous. She 
looked again, and saw  Laurenti 
brightening under his triumph. A 
prosperous appearing patron with a 
woman companion paused on his way 
out with a request for a favorite mas- 
terpiece. Francesca listened for a 
space, while the popular overture of 
“The Poet and Peasant” poured out, 
conquering and militant. 

Then she realized the truth about 
her lover: that no woman, even by the 
aid of a philter, could hope to sepa- 
rate him from his art. Like a wraith, 
she arose and stole out into the night. 

* * * 


Ten minutes later, the park police- 
man saw the movement of a lonely 
woman seated on a bench under the 
shadowy trees. He paused alert, ready 
to prevent a tragedy. But she did not 
raise the vial that she had taken from 
her bosom to her lips: its contents 
fell harmlessly on the lilies growing 
at her feet, and she tossed the empty 
bottle into a refuse can. 

The officer relaxed his vigilance 
and walked on. 
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BY FRANCIS McKINNON :-MORTON 


An Angel came and drove man forth 

From out the Eden-gates of Paradise; 

She scourged him with a whip of wrath 

And his base sin she held before his eyes 
Till they were dim with tears of shame: 

But, just behind the scourging Angel there, 
With gentle steps Love softly came, 

And breath of Courage whispered in man’s ear; 
She twined soft arms about his neck 

And tender kisses placed upon his brow, 

Till he of Eden ceased to reck 

And dreamed his exile were an Eden now. 
With toil and pain he built a Home 

Outside the close-barred gates of Paradise 
And begged of Love that she would come 
And dwell therein to glad his heart and eyes: 
Love came with children in her train, 

And then the Angel turned and opened wide 
The Eden-gates to man in vain, 

For lo! his Paradise was all outside. 
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BY LILLIAN R. SHAW 


T WAS an October afternoon; 

the air was soft and the sun 

shone, but in the falling leaves 

and dying flowers there was al- 
ready the hint of oncoming winter. 
There was a stillness in the air, broken 
only by the shouts of the merry golf- 
ers in the distance. 

The girl and the man wandered far- 
ther and farther away, and they lis- 
tened to the birds that sang in the 
trees, and he told her more of his 
childhood days in a far-off country 
town; of the years since, his struggle 
against the poverty that was his in- 
heritance; of his plans, of the future, 
and its great promise. And woven 
through it all she was ever present, in 
the earlier years the dream girl, and 
later the dream come true—the won- 
der-woman who stood to him for all 
truth and beautiful purity in woman- 
hood. 

So long he had urged his love and 
need of her, and waited impatiently 
for the surrender! To-day the magic 
of the hour had come over her, or she 


had changed. Her face seemed to. 


have caught the glow of the Western 
sky, where the sun now set, and from 
her eyes all hardness had gone, and 
they were soft, and her lips were set in 
lines less firm than usual. They 
seemed so far apart from all other 
things until the gay laughter of the re- 
turning players disturbed their soli- 
tude, and then she said that it must 
be late. So they went slowly back 
through the dusk, away from the trees 
and the birds and the quiet, to the light 
and life and gaiety of the house. 

At dinner, Jeanne was silent; the 
flush had left her face, and she was 
pale; the dark circles beneath her eyes 
were deeper, and she said she was 


tired. But long after she bade the 
others good-night, she sat by her win- 
dow, gazing out into the night with 
great, unseeing eyes, until the tears 
came, and she cried out in her agony: 
“T can’t live up to his ideals. I just 
can’t—I can’t. It is so hard!” And 
then she cried more, until, in the dull 
gray hours of the morning, she fell into 
a troubled sleep. 

The next day their house party 
broke up, and she returned to town and 
the busy days in her studio. Striving 
to forget voice and eyes and influence, 
she plunged into her work with all the 
will power she could summon; and the 
winter passed, as winters do. 

ok * * * 

It was spring when they met again, 
for he had been away. He came to 
her on a day in April, in the half light 
between day and dark, as she sat 
dreaming before the open fire. 

The day had been a trying one; she 
had been possessed of an unnamed 
something that left her restless, ir- 
ritable and utterly unfit for anything. 
She had tried in vain to concentrate 
her mind on her unfinished work, so, 
donning a habit, she had ridden far 
into the country, but she could not rid 
herself of the phantom that pursued 
her. Everywhere she had hints of the 
man whose memory she strove to ban- 
ish. In the perfume of the woods, in 
the whisper of the stirring leaves, were 
memories of hours with him, until she 
could bear no more, and she returned 
to town. Late in the afternoon some 
people had dropped in for tea, and 
now they were gone, and she watched 
the flames with eyes opened wide, 
eyes in which blazed a vision of what 
may lie hidden in the soul; a vision 
of hunger and thirst that begs cease- 
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lessly for rest. Her head was thrown 
back in a way that emphasized the 
exquisite line of her chin and throat, 
and the leaping flames caught the gold 
in the mass of soft bronze hair piled 
high on her head, and tossed it about, 
now leaving it to darkness, then bring- 
ing it back to dazzle the eyes of the 
man who watched. 

He entered, unannounced, and the 
unexpectedness of his appearance put 
her fluttering pulses at his mercy. His 
joyous greeting, the eager blaze of his 
eyes, robbed her of all control of her 
defenses. Throbbing with excitement, 
with joy, she made no effort to evade 
him as he drew her into his arms and 
kissed her on eyes and throat and lips 
until she cried out: “Not again, I beg 
you. It is not best. Oh, please, please 
let me go!” Blinded with tears, she 
turned her head and then raised her 
eyes to his. 

“It is useless. Even though I do 
love you—I can’t marry you! You are 
cruel to make it so hard for me. Oh—” 

Again he crushed his lips to hers in 
a deep clinging embrace that left her 
dazed and trembling in his arms. 

“You do love me, and love cannot 
be ignored. You will marry me; you 
are mine.” 

“T do not love you. I cannot marry 
you! [J-——” 

The dull red mantled his face, and 
he dropped his arms from about her. 





“My poverty, my: 1g 
“No, no, I love you for all that— 
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you are grand, noble! It is my sin. 
Hush! Let me tell you before my 
courage goes—it is something you 
cannot forgive. Turn away your face; 
please don’t look at me. Long ago, 
before I knew you, I loved another 
man, madly, passionately, and I—I 
gave him all a woman can give a 
man. He possessed me, soul and body, 
and I loved him beyond all thought of 
evil in our love. It did not seem 
wrong until I knew you, and now you 
cannot—I am not worthy, you know, 
and you do not want me.” 

She could not look at the man stand- 
ing there before her; she buried her 
face in the pillows of her chair, lis- 
tening for his retreating footsteps. If 
he would only go so she could cry 
out in her agony. 

There was no sound in the room save 
the crackling of the logs in the fire- 
place as they fell apart, and the flames 
leaped upward. From far down the 
street came the sweet tones of the 
bells as they chimed out clearly the 
Evensong. 

In a moment, which seemed an eter- 
nity to the woman, the man was by her 
side, on his knees, whispering: 
“Jeanne, Jeanne!” 

She made no sign. 

“Jeanne, darling,” he repeated, lift- 
ing the flushed face, and looking into 
the eyes full of shame and confusion; 
then crept closely to her, putting his 
arm about her and drew her head down 
to his shoulder. 




















IN EMULATION OF ZAPATA 


BY DOLORES BUTTERFIELD 


I 


EVEN miles still to Morirato,” 
observed Emilio Frias, reading 
the figures on the telegraph 
poles as the handcar slid past 

them. “We haven’t made such bad 
time, Teclo, for all thou hast been act- 
ing as though we had been a century 
since leaving Ciudad Aldama.” 

“Perhaps we haven’t,” said his com- 
panion. “Still, I prefer to make the 
trip by magic these days. One never 
knows when one will run into a bunch 
of revoltosos between Aldama and 
Morirato, and for my part, I don’t 
yearn for so much as a smell of them.” 

“No reason why any one should,” 
answered Emilio. “I’m sure I don’t. 
What’s the matter, boys? Teclo and 
I will help you for a while if you are 
tired.” This last was addressed to the 
four mozos who were working the 
handcar, and who had paused to look 
ahead, shading their eyes with their 
hands. “Do you see something?” he 
added, gazing ahead. 

“A crowd of men beside the track,” 
answered one of the mozos. 

“Revoltosos, on my life!” 
Teclo in alarm. 

“More likely than not—they look a 
rough crew,” answered. the self-pos- 
sessed Emilio. “What can we do 
about it? Don’t turn green. We have 
nothing with us they can steal, and 
they don’t eat men alive. The worst 
they can do will ke to take the hand- 
car for their own purposes and leave 
us afoot in the monte.” 

The car was gliding along by its own 
momentum, rapidly approaching the 
disorderly band which stood grouped 
on either side of the track. As it drew 
nearer, they raised their rifles with a 
shout of “Alto!” 


cried 


“Brake the car, boys,” said Emilio 
to the mozos. 

“Quien vive >” shouted the crowd, as 
the car came to a stop. 

“How do you do?” said Emilio, in 
cordial tones, shaking hands with 
some of the men nearest him. “Quien 
vive, was it? Well, from day to day 
it has been Reyes, Magon, Vazquez 
Gomez—so many, in fact, that you 
must pardon my getting a little con- 
fused. Is it Zapata, now, or Orozco, or 
some worthy patriot ?” 

“Viva Zapata!” shouted the crowd, 
impervious to his sarcasm. 

“Thank you!” said Emilio, but with- 
out echoing their cry. “And now?” 

“Have you got any money?” de- 
manded the leader. 

“Money? Pero, hombre! Is_ it 
likely that I would have money, with 
heroes like yourselves about? Is it 
likely that if I had it I would be carry- 
ing it with me on a handcar, in these 
times? Iam sorry, my friends—not a 
cent.” 

“Not even five pesos?” asked the 
leader. 

“T said not a cent.” 

“Any firearms ?” 

“I had a splendid automatic last 
month. One of your dearly beloved 
comrades has it now. So, no firearms. 
But I have some cigarettes!” he added, 
with sudden enthusiasm. “Come, my 
friends—have a smoke.” 

He handed out several packages of 

cigarettes, which they accepted cheer- 
fully. 
“Now,” said Emilio, “as we are in a 
hurry to be on our way, will you ex- 
cuse us if we bid you a good after- 
noon P” 

“You go to Morirato?” inquired one 
of the leaders. 














“That was our intention when we 
left Ciudad Aldama.” 

Two of the chiefs whispered to- 
gether. Then one of them said: “You 
may go on. But are you sure you 
haven’t got any money?” 

“To my sorrow, that is what I am 
surest of at all times,” said Emilio, 
pulling out his pockets to satisfy the 
man. 

“But your friend here?” The man 
seemed unable to abandon hope of se- 
curing something more than cigarettes. 

“Oh! Teclo, indeed, carries upon 
his person an object of inestimable 
value—— Keep back, my friends. Do 
you not observe that he is already the 
color of a young watermelon? I merely 
refer to his sweetheart’s picture, which 
he carries with scientific precision ex- 
actly above his ardent young heart. I 
hope you aren’t disappointed.” 

“Go on with you,” said the leader, 
between frowning and laughing. 
“Thank you for your cigarettes, joven; 
they are very good.” 

“To be sure they are. They cost 
good money, too. However, you: are 
welcome to them. Good afternoon, 
friends.” 

“Buenas tardes,’ answered the re- 
voltosos, as the handcar got under 
way. 

“Now, then,” said Emilio to Teclo, 
“what was the use or the need of thy 
turning gray, green and yellow? A lit- 
tle cool head is all that is necessary. 
These fellows call themselves zapa- 
tistas, but when not drunk are only a 
sorry lot of thieves. They have not 
yet learned to imitate the horrible fe- 
rocity of the genuine zapatista of the 
South.” 

Teclo put his hand into the bosom of 
his shirt, and drew forth a roll of bills. 
“Two hundred pesos,” he observed. 
“My year’s savings. Had I no reason 
to be frightened? Thou didst not 
know I had this, eh?” 

“No, crazy. No wonder thou almost 
hadst a fit when the zapatistas made at 
thee. I should have had one myself 
However, it 


if I had known about it. 
is over now.” 
“Look!” 


cried one of the mozos, 
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pointing back at the rapidly receding 
group of revoltosos. “They are tear- 
ing up the track.” 

“Voy!” muttered Emilio. “The 
troublesome devils! That means no 
communication with Aldama until the 
Federals can come out and chase them 
away while the road is being repaired. 
Strange: they have never bothered this 
little road before.” 

“Didn’t the maderistas tear it up 
last year?” 

“No. They simply sent word to 
the station master at Ciudad Aldama 
not to run any trains for three days. 
But I perceive what these fellows are 
after. They are tearing up the tracks 
to keep back the Federals in Aldama 
while they loot Morirato.” 

Teclo gasped his terror, for he was 
by no means brave. “But there are 
Federals in Morirato,” he presently as- 
sured himself. 

“Seventy-five of them—and two or 
three hundred of these ruffians if they 
get together; and loot enough in Mo- 
rirato to justify the temerity of attack- 
ing seventy-five Federals with two or 
three hundred men. If that isn’t what 
it means, I’m no guesser.” 

“Stop the car,” cried Teclo. 
not go to Morirato.” 

“Where, then?” 

“Somewhere else—anywhere. 
we can’t go back to Aldama. I sup- 
pose these wretches are swarming 
through all the ranches hereabouts. 
Oh, here comes one of them now!” 

A man galloped past, dragging be- 
hind him a writhing mass of telephone 
and telegraph wires. 

“Savages!” muttered Emilio. “If 
they had their way, no vestige of civi- 
lization would remain in the country. 
One could stand it now and then, as a 
measure of war; but they seem to tear 
things up just for the pleasure of de- 
stroying.” 

“It’s a wonder they let us through,” 
said Teclo. 

“Probably they think it best to coop 
us up in Morirato with the rest,” an- 
swered Emilio. “Listen, Teclo. Take 
the car on to Morirato, and I will go 
back to Aldama, or to the first station 


“Let’s 


But 
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where I can communicate by wire with 
the garrison there, and start reinforce- 
ments for Morirato.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Teclo. “What 
is it to thee, one way or the other? 
Never take sides in a fight that does 
not interest thee.” 

“It does interest me,” said Emilio. 
“It interests me so much that, if I did 
not have my mother to support, I 
would get out and fight for the legally 
constituted government; to help rescue 
my country from riot and anarchy, and 
to preserve her independence—for that 
is what it amounts to. These devils 
would bring us even to the loss of 
that. But I’m not asking thee to do 
anything. Go on with the car, and I 
shall go back to Aldama. There are 
none too many Federals there, but 
such as there are, they should know of 
this in time to help their comrades in 
Morirato.” 

Teclo made no further argument. 
Emilio, with Sotero, one of the mozos, 
who volunteered to accompany him, 
slipped from the handcar and disap- 
peared into the brush that skirted the 
right of way, first making sure that the 
man of the telephone wires was not 
in sight. The remaining mozos then 
redoubled their speed, and the car shot 
down the track on its way to Morirato. 

Morirato was soon reached. Right 
beside the station was the sugar fac- 
tory—the main industry of the town, 
and the reason for its existence, which 
was in the midst of the great sugar- 
cane plantation of Morirato. It was 
here that, in a clerkly capacity, Teclo 
and Emilio were employed, having 
only been spending Sunday in Ciudad 
Aldama. In these troublous times, the 
factory held a Federal garrison, and 
the garrison was already in motion 
when Teclo alighted from the hand- 
car. Scouts had come in with the re- 
port that three rebel bands were mov- 
ing upon Morirato, aggregating at 
least two hundred men, and the Fed- 
eral captain was preparing to resist 
their attack. 

While Teclo was telling the captain 
about his encounter with the revolto- 
sos, an elderly gentleman came out of 
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the office of the factory, looking anx- 
ious and alarmed. Teclo recognized 
Don Pancho Lorenzana, one of the for- 
mer owners of Morirato, who had that 
morning come up on the train to trans- 
act some business with the manager 
of the American company which had 
bought the estate. He had evidently 
been fruitlessly trying to telephone to 
Ciudad Aldama. 

“The wires are down, sure enough,” 
he cried. 

“So we told you when you asked to 
telephone,” answered the Federal cap- 
tain. 

“But I was in hopes it was a mis- 
take. Good Heavens! There are 
only seventy-five of your men, and we 
are surr2unded and cut off. What can 
you do?” 

“Defend the town while I may,” an- 
swered the captain. 

“That won’t keep the town from be- 
ing captured and looted,” groaned Don 
Pancho. 

The captain spread out his hands. 
“T have sent messengers to Aldama. If 
they can get there, well and good. If 
not, I can do no more than my duty.” 

“And meanwhile the rebels know as 
well as you or I,” said Don Pancho, 
“that this plantation sold for six mil- 
lion pesos two years ago. If they take 
the town they will hold me for ransom. 
They will strip me of every available 
cent. Oh, I ought to have followed 
my brother’s advice and stayed in the 
United States.” 

The captain, whose life was at stake, 
shrugged his shoulders and _ turned 
away to give orders to his men, with- 
out listening nay more to the million- 
aire’s lamentations. This duty fell to 
Teclo, who feigned vast sympathy, 
notwithstanding he was really very 
glad that, if Morirato had to be at- 
tacked by revoltosos, Don Pancho 
should be there. When the town was 
captured, Teclo-and his little two hun- 
dred pesos would be that much likelier 
to escape notice for the presence of a 
millionaire Lorenzana. 

Teclo, for the purpose of hiding his 
money, which he still carried on his 
person, hastened, as soon as he could 
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excuse himself from Don Pancho, to 
the house of some friends of his fam- 
ily, where he lived for the sake of not 
paying board to the company. He was 
greeted with relief by the family. 

“We were afraid something had 
perhaps happened to thee,” said Dona 
Marianita. ‘We were hoping that 
thou wouldst have been detained in 
Aldama, and thus escape the trouble.” 

“Oh, we ran into the revoltosos on 
the way,” said Teclo, “but they were 
in a good humor, and not drunk yet, 
and let us pass.” 

“Wer” repeated Carmelita, the 
daughter of the house, quickly. “Did 
Emilio come back from Aldama with 
thee ?” 

This was the young lady whose pic- 
ture Teclo carried. She had not given 
him the picture, though Teclo had al- 
lowed Emilio to believe that she had. 
She did not even know that he carried 
it. Her question nettled him, as dis- 
playing a deeper interest in Emilio 
than pleased him. Indeed, he had long 
suspected her of having a_ greater 
leaning toward Emilio than toward 
himself, and he had only kept Emilio 
from a like leaning toward her by 
repetition of the various unkind things 
which, as an inmate of the house, he 
had from time to time heard her say 
of Emilio—the veracity of which repe- 
titions Emilio, though not wholly guile- 
less, for some reason had accepted 
without question. 

“Oh,” said Teclo, “Emilio was with 
me, but when he saw the revoltosos he 
was afraid to come farther. He said 
he preferred to take chances in Al- 
dama, with a hundred Federals and a 
hundred and fifty volunteers, rather 
than with seventy-five Federals here. 
He wanted to turn the handcar back, 
but I refused, so he and one of the 
men went back on foot; intending to 
get horses at Las Cruces.” 

“He was wise,” said Carmelita, bit- 
ing her lips. “Why didst thou not go 
back with him?” 

“Carmelita, how canst thou ask such 
a question?” cried Teclo. “How could 
I go back to Aldama, knowing that 
thou wert here?” 
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This evidence of devotion did not 
seem to move the girl. She bit her 
lips again and turned away. At that 
moment Don Pancho Lorenzana en- 
tered. It transpired that he was stop- 
ping with the family since his arrival 
that morning. They were relatives of 
his, but belonged to the poorer branch 
of the Lorenzanas—the branch that 
had no interest in the sugar plantation 
of Morirato nor the millions of its sale. 
Carmelita’s father had been merely 
an employee at the ingenio, and had 
continued in his employment after 
the transfer to the American Company. 
Carmelita was Don Pancho’s godchild, 
and had adored him since a time when 
she was far too little to know that he 
was her rich relative. On his side, he 
had been very kind to her from baby- 
hood, and the affection between them 
was warm. 

Don Pancho had come to bid his 
hosts a temporary good-bye. It had 
occurred to him that his presence in 
this house would surely be discovered, 
and that might bring trouble upon the 
family, in addition to his own capture. 
He had therefore decided to hide in 
the house of one of the laborers, where 
no one would expect to find him. Hav- 
ing discussed the matter, his relatives 
agreed that he might be right, and 
with earnest well-wishes allowed him 
to depart—to the secret satisfaction 
of Teclo. 


II. 


The revoltosos were an unorganized 
lot, and in crowding in upon Morirato, 
each supremely anxious to be person- 
ally upon the scene when the looting 
should begin, they were rather care- 
less of guarding the surrounding 
country. Nevertheless, they were 
there, infesting the roads, the monte, 
the right of way, and the fields, and 
Emilio and Sotero, slipping through 
the brush in the opposite direction, 
had great trouble in avoiding them. 
Some of these marauders were tearing 
down telegraph wires and cutting them 
into meter lengths, and this, with the 
twisted rails and burnt ties of the rail- 
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road track, gave to the usually peace- 
ful roadway an appearance of destruc- 
tion. As Emilio and his companion 
were making their way across a wide 
cornfield, some revoltosos suddenly 
galloped around a fence of tall cactus, 
and, espying them, dashed toward 
them with a shout of “Quien vive>?” 
Emilio made no reply to the challenge 
—for under his banter and his laugh- 
ing ways he had convictions of his own 
and really believed that he would have 
died before he would have allayed sus- 
picion by answering with the name of 
the bloodiest brigand Mexico had 
known since the dreadful Tiger of 
Alica had terrorized the mountains of 
Nayarit, and came to a bad end forty 
years ago. 

Emilio’s silence called forth a dozen 
or more shots, all of which flew wild. 
Sotero, having fewer scruples, prompt- 
ly shouted: “Viva Zapata!” There 
was a momentary halt on the part of 
the revoltosos, and Emilio and his 
companion took advantage of this 
pause to disappear in the brush. These 
bushes bordered a narrow, ditch-like 
creek—at that season quite dry—com- 
pletely covering it and converting it 
into a veritable tunnel; and it was into 
this tunnel beneath the bushes that 
Emilio and Sotero disappeared. The 
suspicious zapatistas galloped up, one 
of them crying out that they were 
spies. They thrust into the bushes, 
and the two men crouching below saw 
the gleam of the rifle-barrels tearing 
through the dark tangle of leaves just 
above their heads. They dare not 
move lest the sound betray them; but 
chance diverted the attention of the 
rebels before they discovered the ex- 
istence of the hidden creek-bed or the 
presence of the men in it. The revolto- 
sos caught sight of two ranchmen has- 
tening across the field beyond the 
seeming hedge, and promptly con- 
cluded that these were Emilio and his 
companion. 

“Epa!” shouted a rebel. 
you running away?” 

From across the cornfield a meek 
voice replied : “We do not wish to med- 
dle with any one.” 


“Why are 
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“Nothing but two rancheros,” 
shouted one of the rebels. Hurry up, 
amigos; the others are getting ahead 
of us. Leave the fools alone.” 

Emilio and Sotero at once pushed 
their way along the dry creek-bed until 
they thought it safe to emerge and 
strike off by a short cut toward Las 
Cruces. There were no rebels in sight 
now, though there were evidences that 
some of them had passed here. At 
the foot of a telephone pole was the 
blue-clad figure of a Federal, huddled 
over a broken field apparatus—a scout 
shot while trying to get news to Ciu- 
dad Aldama of the presence of the 
rebels. 

Beyond Las Cruces, where they 
stopped to get horses, Emilio and his 
companion came to the river, and were 
surprised to see the bridge standing 
intact. 

“Why, what fools!” cried Sotero. 
“The Federals could come this far in 
the train, and from here on could get to 
Morirato any old way. 

But Emilio was suspicious. He ex- 
plored the bridge, and discovered that 
his suspicions were correct. The 
bridge was there; but if a trainload of 
Federals—or of anything else, for that 
matter—had attempted to cross _ it, 
bridge, train and Federals would have 
lain, a mangled heap, in the middle of 
the river. Emilio gingerly removed 
the dynamite, and, afraid to explode 
it lest there be rebels within hearing, 
waded out into the river and buried the 
sticks deep in the sand of an unfre- 
quented pool. Then he and Sotero re- 
mounted and spurred their horses to- 
ward Ciudad Aldama. 


ITI. 


Seventy-five Federals against two 
hundred zapatistas was a mere farce. 
The Federals fought because they con- 
sidered it their duty not to abandon 
the town without a struggle, and be- 
cause surrender to zapatistas was im- 
possible for Federals long before the 
suspension of guarantees made equally 
impossible the surrender of zapatistas 
to Federals. When at last the defend- 








ers realized that it was but a matter 
of time until they would be butchered 
to a man, those who were left tried to 
eut their way out with bayonet and 
sword through the encircling enemy. 
They retired as best they could, leav- 
ing in their path as many dead revol- 
tosos as they numbered men them- 
selves. The rebels did not follow them 
—they were too anxious to loot the 
town. Many of them had managed to 
slip away during the last of the fight, 
and were busy at the saloons, the doors 
of which they had forced. 

The mob scattered, in all directions, 
through the town, some proceeding to 
sack the stores, others demanding 
money of the merchants and well-to-do 
citizens. A number of them broke in- 
to the company warehouse and pre- 
pared to take possession of the sugar 
—despite the protests of Mr. Cowan, 
the American manager, that it was 
American property, and would have to 
“come out of Mexico’s hide for all it 
was worth” if they took it. Don Pan- 
cho was triumphantly unearthed from 
his hiding place and carried to jail, and 
told that he would be released for fifty 
thousand pesos. Otherwise, he would 
be killed at sunrise. This was not 
called holding him for ransom. It 
was a “forced loan.” 

Don Pancho protested that he had 
only ten dollars with him. The zapa- 
tistas at once possessed themselves of 
these, and told him that he might 
please sign a check upon one of the 
Aldama banks for fifty thousand pe- 
sos, and that they would keep him pris- 
oner until the check was cashed. Don 
Pancho declared that he had no money 
in the Aldama banks. His money, 
what little he had, was in the United 
States. Besides, he was not really so 
rich as gossip would have him. True, 
Morirato had sold for six millions, 
but only the first payment had been 
made, two years before, divided be- 
tween five brothers; and since then, 
owing to the two revolutions, the com- 
pany had been unable to make its pay- 
ments. He could not possibly give 


more than twenty-five thousand pesos, 
and he shuddered to think what his 
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situation would be after giving it. And 
in any event he must have time, since 
he had no funds in Ciudad Aldama, | 
and the banks there would not honor 
his check. 

The zapatistas were unmoved. No 
doubt, they said, he would be able to 
remember presently some bank which 
would honor his check for fifty thou- 
sand pesos. There were only two 
banks in Aldama, and his brother was 
the agent for one of them, so nis mem- 
ory need not be severely taxed. 

“But I tell you I have only three 
hundred pesos in Aldama,” cried Don 
Pancho. “My brother is in the 
United States, and even if that were 
not the case, the funds of the bank 
are not his to dispose of. If I had 
twenty million pesos in hard cash, in- 
stead of a supposititious six, I could 
not give you one cent more than the 
three hundred I have in Aldama.” 

“Very well,” said the chief of the 
zapatistas, “write me a check for that 
three hundred.” 

“Gladly,” said Don Pancho, with 
immense relief, drawing out his check 
book and making out the check with a 
somewhat unsteady hard. 

“Now, then,” said the chief, taking 
the check with one hand, and with the 
other leveling his revolver at Don 
Pancho’s head, “write me a check on 
the same bank for fifty thousand pe- 
sos.” 

“They won’t honor it,” said Dosa 
Pancho. 

“Not even for a millionaire P” 

“Not such a sum as that—of course 
not.” 

“Write it, anyway. Goon. Do you 
suppose I don’t mean anything when 
I point pistols at people. Write the 
check.” 

Don Pancho wrote it. 

“Now,” said the zapatista, “write a 
telegram to Senor Gaspar Lorenzana, 
San Antonio, Texas, telling him to 
telegraph fifty thousand pesos at once 
to the bank of which he is the agent in 
Ciudad Aldama, to your credit. Have 
you finished? Good! Now sign it. 
I will try and have this sent at once. 
You will remain our prisoner until the 
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money arrives and we can cash the 
check.” 

“You can’t go to Aldama to cash a 
check, you bandit!” said Don Pancho. 

“Don’t worry—I shall find ways to 
cash it. I shall endorse it to your own 
cousin, who lives here, and who may, 
with impunity, visit Aldama. I shall 
of course let him understand that if I 
fail to receive the money, he and his 
family may go into mourning for you 
without further formality. Impress 
that upon him, also, if you like.” 

Thereafter, Don Pancho was left 
alone in the jail. Meanwhile his cousin 
and his cousin’s family were alarmed 
beyond words for him, Carmelita be- 
ing reduced to tears of despair, while 
her mother prayed countless rosaries 
and her father relieved his feelings by 
muttering ugly words about the zapa- 
tistas. 

Disorder in the town grew fright- 
ful. The revoltosos were all drunk, 
reeling about the streets with horrible 
yells and firing their guns into the air. 
Some of them quarreled over the loot 
and shot one another. Even private 
residences ceased to be safe, and the 
rebels, having gutted the stores, began 
to demand entrance to the houses in 
search of money and arms—inciden- 
tally carrying away whatever valu- 
ables caught their eyes. All the’ after- 
noon the clamor and ;iot continued, 
and after darkness it still made the 
night hideous. There was firing, fight- 
ing and yelling at all hours up and 
down the streets, although the looting 
of the houses was temporarily left, to 
be finished next day. 

At dawn, with a suddenness that was 
absolutely appalling, an engine with 
two cars rolled up to the station, and 
Federal soldiers began to pour out, 
followed by mezclilla-clad volunteers 
with broad red bands on their palma 
hats. The same Federals who had 
abandoned the town the day before 
were in the lead. As they detrained, 
they fired vclley after volley into the 
stupefied crowd of rebels. The rebels 
in panic fled pell-mell from the scene 
of their late triumph, leaving all of 
their loot, and most of their ammuni- 


tion, while a deafening shout of “Viva 
Madero!” shook the air.. 

The Federals did most of the fight- 
ing and the volunteers most of the 
shouting of ‘‘Viva Madero!” but be- 
tween them they carried the day. The 
rout of the zapatistas was complete. 
The Federals pursued them for many 
miles, until only a remnant managed to 
escape. 

Emilio and Sotero had come on the 
train with the Federals, and suddenly 
found themselves heroes. With the 
rapidity with which such things travel, 
the story of their exploit seemed to 
have gotten about, and the Colonel, 
being properly flattered himself, was 
willing to lavish praise upon them. 
One of his scouts, he said, had reached 
him with news of the proximity of the 
rebels about half an hour before Emi- 
lio had telephoned it from a little be- 
yond Las Cruces; but then, he added, 
the scout had not known about the 
dynamite under the bridge. 

In the midst of this remark, which 
the colonel was making to a group of 
Emilio’s friends in the plaza, Don 
Pancho Lorenzana appeared, just re- 
leased from the jail. He was making 
his way toward his cousin’s house, but 
in crossing the plaza, and seeing the 
group, he stopped. 

“Bravo, Colonel!” he said, grasping 
the officer’s hand. “Happy the eyes 
that see you. You have saved my life 
and fifty thousand pesos, and in this 
commercial age that is a great deal. 
Come over to the house and have some 
refreshments. I can’t stay with you 
long, because I have to go to Aldama 
as fast as I can to stop payment on a 
couple of checks, and to telegraph my 
brother.” 

The Colonel gave orders to some 
officers, and then with the rest of the 
group followed Don Pancho across the 
street to his cousin’s house. 

“Oh, nino, nino!” cried Carmelita, 
running into the zaguan in her eager- 
ness to greet her godfather. “How 
glad I am to see you safe again!” 

“Thank the Colonel for it, my 
child,” said Don Pancho. 

“The Colonel—and his soldiers,” 
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said the girl, giving her hand to the 
officer. “Why, Emilio! I thought thou 
hadst gone back to Aldama.” 

“So I did, after Teclo and I ran into 
the revoltosos yesterday. But I came 
in to-day with the Federals.” 

“Ah, little lady,” said the Colonel, 
“thank this young man also for your 
godfather’s safety. He went back to 
Aldama to tell us of the plight of Mo- 
rirato, utterly unarmed; he risked pass- 
ing through the rebel bands, and even 
if he had not succeeded in serving us, 
we would still have to thank him for 
the effort, which was brave and disin- 
terested.” 

Carmelita’s cheeks were flushed as 
she gave Emilio her hand. “How 
brave of you!” she murmured. 

Emilio remembered her various un- 
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kind remarks, repeated by Teclo. 

“Does it make you think a little 
better of me?” he asked. 

“Better of you?” she asked. ‘What 
a strange question—as if I had thought 
ill of you before.” 

“Didn’t you?” 

“Why, what can you mean? Of 
course not.” 

“Not that I was a silly fellow, who 
thought himself ever so smart?” he 
laughed. “That among other things.” 

“Not in the least—never!” cried 
Carmelita. 

Emilio’s puzzled eyes met those of 
Teclo, who stood by the wall of the 
zaguan, and he understood. Teclo also 
understood, as he watched them walk- 
ing side by side in the wake of Don 
Pancho and the Colonel. 
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BY GEORGE W. PRIEST 


Aiong the highway Hamid went, 
Troubled, foot-sore and half-spent, 
Seeking—for all Home’s banishment— 
The fabled Garden of Content. 

“In vain,” he said, “would riches please, 
Or comfort come to days of ease: 

I'll find the Garden’s mystic plan, 

Or travel all my earthly span.” 


With Hamid far from his abode, 
He met a Stranger on the road, 


Who—though in humble garments drest— 
Seemed like a vision of the blest. 

“Oh, Sire,” cried Hamid, “peace I lack, 
Disclose its Garden’s secret track 

Ere yet the years shall hold me back.” 


“Vain is your quest,” replied the Seer; 
“The Garden that you seek is here: 
Its fountains sprung when life began, 
The flower within its walls is Man. 

If sought for self it, mirage-wise, 

Will slow retire along the skies. 

Your only need, its only price, 

The jewel of self-sacrifice.” 








“TO LET---FURNISHED” 


BY FRANCES M, ELLIOTT 


E CAN’T go over thirty- 
five a month, dear,” 
stabbed Martina’s soft 


little voice. 

We had done the bewitching city of 
Los Angeles in a delirious two-weeks’ 
honeymoon, and had occupied an 
elaborate suite in “one of our best 
hotels.” Now, back to reality, we 
were maundering through a dingy 
maze of flats—yellow, brown and 
drab, mostly drab. To-Let—Furnished 
challenged up from numberless win- 
dows. 

We sauntered warily along, block 
after block, until Martina paused at 
length, opened her bag and dabbed 
her perspiring little nose with a pow- 
der puff. I clutched her arm. 

“Let’s try this one,” I said, pointing 
to a drab flat midway in the block. We 
drew nearer. The exterior was spotted 
with dust stains and the bell lay dis- 
abled in a paper bag. 

“Do you think it will do?” whis- 
pered Martina dubiously. For answer 
I rapped sharply. The door was 
opened cautiously by a_ sibyl who 
peered out, blinking her sandy-lashed 
eyes. She wore a frowzy Japanese 
kimono; her bronzed red hair was 
decorated with a black velvet bow, and 
her face was ploughed up with a 
variegated set of wrinkles. 

“Any dogs or children?” she asked 
acridly, as I explained our mission. 

“Neither,” I answered with dignity. 
Martina giggled nervously. 

The sibyl wrapped the folds of her 
kimono around her and led the way. 
She had a book in her hand, out of 
which she read snatches while we 
looked over the flat, which was neat 
and well furnished. The rent was 
thirty-five dollars a month, our limit, 


as Martina had said. I counted out 
the bills and we took possession. Mar- 
tina was not much taken with our land- 
lady, but she sang lustily as she laid 
the cover for tea. 

The next morning Martina had the 
table set and the eggs boiling when we 
heard a knock. I opened the door. 
The sibyl, in the kimono of the day 
before, stood without. She bounced 
in sociably and took a leisurely sur- 
vey. “Well, dearies, you’re right at 
home, I see,” she said, sniffing the 
toast. “Do you know, nothing would 
do the last lady that had these rooms 
but for me to come right in and eat 
with her? I’m alone, you know.” She 
gave a gusty sigh. 

I looked at Martina, who dropped 
the toasting fork with a clatter. 

“T dropped in to ask a little favor,” 
she continued amiably. “This table” 
—tapping the dining -table—“was real 
expensive. Maybe you wouldn’t mind 
eating breakfasts and suppers in the 
kitchen.” 

I cleared my throat deprecatingly, 
while Martina bore on us with the 
toast. “I don’t eat in the kitchen at 
home, Mrs. Dikeham, and I’m afraid 
I can’t begin now,” she said, crisply. 

Mrs. Dikeham became insufferable 
by swift, unmodulated degrees. She 
raised five dollars on the rent because 
of the wear and tear on the dining 
table; she besieged us at the dinner 
hour and starved us into submission. 
She took her place at the head of our 
board and produced a volume of 
poems—her own—with Arline Dulcia 
Dikeham on the fly-leaf. She read 
teary poems to the memory of the de- 
parted Dikeham. Martina deserted in 
favor of dirty dishes, and I was 
forced to listen to the wildest, nim- 















blest flights of fancy. She was a dis- 
ciple of the occult, and, Martina said, 
an all around “snoop.” The month 
was barely half gone when we were 
house hunting. 

“TI taboo flats,” said Martina, firmly. 

Cottages and residences flourished 
on quiet side streets. We rang the bell 
at an oldfashioned, two-storied house. 
The rooms were sunny, the furniture 
worn, but clean, and our prospective 
landlady a tall, willowy blonde with 
a quantity of bright yellow hair. 

We found her vivacious, industrious 
and talkative. We soon knew her 
family history. She had a fat, good- 
natured husband, “Jim,” who twiddled 
his thumbs for occupation. He had 
made his money at the Klondike, and 
was the possessor of “luck.” She had 
a couple of half-grown children and 
housed a dissipated young lawyer who 
hung to Jim like a leech. 

We learned more intimate details. 
For instance, Naptha soap gave Mrs. 
Forbes’ hair its golden lustre. Mar- 
tina went into convulsive gales over 
this. 

The rainy season began, and we set- 


tled ourselves for a cozy winter. Mar-. 


tina’s housewifely instincts began to 
flower. A canary in a sunny south 
window poured out his heart all day, 
and the old piano surrendered its 
sweetest music under Martina’s plump 
fingers. 

But, alas! One torrential evening 
Mrs. Forbes burst in, wringing her 
hands and tearing her Naptha curls. 
“Tt’ll kill me, I know it will!” she 
cried. 

“What!” we cried in unison. 

“T didn’t have the heart to tell you,” 
she wailed. We braced ourselves for 
the worst. 

“Jim has lost the house in an awful 
lawsuit, and we'll all be set out in the 
street, with only three days of grace.” 
My jaw dropped as I stared at Mar- 
tina. 

“We were sure it would go our way. 
That dratted Tom Oliver”—the young 
lawyer—‘“led us on, and now Jim’s 
luck has turned.” 

“What will you do?” I asked. 
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“We have a ranch four miles out, 
and we'll have to hike for that.” 

Our three days’ search was damp, 
listless and dispirited. The afternoon 
of the third day, resistance was lowest, 
and we approached a genteel house 
with a wide stone porch, hopefully. 

Our bell brought a respectable el- 
derly woman with iron gray hair. She 


showed us a large, well furnished 
room. 

“The kitchen——” ventured Mar- 
tina. 


“The kitchen is a community,” ex- 
plained our embryo landlady benevo- 
lently. “There are six of us. We 
each have our hours and there is no 
conflict.” 

I had a sinister premonition. “No!” 
I whispered to Martina. 

“Let’s look at the kitchen,” she 
pleaded. To my dismay, she was 
taken with the big gas stove and its 
superfluity of burners; also with the 
long, white tables. “It’s such a nov- 
elty, dear,” she said, coaxingly. 

We moved in that evening, and 
within two days Martina had repented 
heartily of her community kitchen. 
When she went in to light her fire, one 
relay was always polishing off their 
cups, the other probing at boiling 
vegetables on the gas plate, while our 
hawk-beaked landlady hovered in the 
rear with caustic suggestions. 

Martina would no more than get the 
coffee poured and the door closed than 
Mrs. Stover would come _ steaming 
down the hall and poke her head in at 
the door. “Remember, John is wait- 
ing,” she would say curtly. John was 
a poor, deaf and dumb slave who 
toiled in a candy factory. He could 
not speak in his own defense, and the 
rest of us suffered for him vicariously. 
He was a buffer constantly in Mrs. 
Stover’s hands. “Poor John was that 
shy he couldn’t put his potatoes on 
while there was a soul in the kitchen,” 
etc., ad infinitum. Why John invested 
in a community kitchen, God knows. 

One night Martina met me at the 
door with tear stained eyes. “You'll 
never guess,” she cried. 

“Is John waiting ?” I asked jocosely. 
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“Worse than that,” said Martina. 
“Alice Beavers is coming on a visit.” 

“The devil!” 

“She always longed to see Califor- 
nia, and you told her to come when 
we were settled,” quoted Martina re- 
proachfully. I groaned as I remem- 
bered the glib, off-hand words uttered 
so thoughtlessly. 

After an interchange of silver, I se- 
cured a couch in the hall to sleep on 
during Alice’s visit, which I prayed 
would be a short one, while Martina 
dropped an extra dollar into Stover’s 
plump fist so that the gas plate might 
run on schedule. 

Alice came, saw and was conquered 
by California’s sensuous beauty. She 
was one of those exuberant personali- 
ties that floats along on the crest of 
the wave. The community kitchen 
charmed her; she made up to our fel- 
low slaves of the gas plate; John fol- 
lowed her around with a_ diffident 
smile, and even Stover thawed out. 

Sunday morning I was awakened 
early by a vigorous rapping on Mar- 
tina’s door. “Alice! Alice! Time 
for Mass!” called a voice. Dead 
silence at the other end of the line. 
An injured sniff, which I recognized as 
Stover’s. I chuckled behind my heavy 


portieres. 
Stover rapped again, heavily. 
“Alice! Time for Mass—Mass— 


Mass!’ An inarticulate groan from 
behind the door was broken by Mar- 
tina’s dear, sleepy little voice. “Alice, 
wake up! It’s Mrs. Stover!” 
“Bingbat!” muttered Alice, grimly. 
Mrs. Stover continued to pound and 
Martina to remonstrate, until Alice 
arose, made a hasty toilette and strode 
off to early Mass. I slipped in with 


Martina, who regaled me with Alice’s 
unguarded admission of an easy-going 
Catholicism to Mrs. Stover. 
been the result. 

A week later I was wrestling with a 
collar button, when I heard sounds of 
conflict in the kitchen. It was Mar- 


This had 
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tina’s “turn,” so I stepped out. Mar- 
tina was flushed but defiant. A be- 
witching odor of muffins pervaded the 
kitchen, and Martina had one hand on 
the oven door. 

Mrs. Stover eyed her with animos- 
ity while she dabbed her eyes osten- 
tatiously. “If Mr. Stover was alive, 
he’d never see me hectored in my own 
house,” she whimpered. 

“Better leave the poor old man rest 
in peace,” said Martina, removing a 
dozen golden-brown muffins. 

“What is it?” I asked with ghoulish 
interest, as Mrs. Stover walked away 
with a loud sniff. 

“We move to-day,” said Martina, 
tragically. “It’s the gas, of course. 
Mrs. Stover blustered out while I was 
making the muffins. ‘What are you 
doing?’ she asked, the minute I 
lighted the oven. ‘Making muffins,’ I 
answered. ‘Not on that stove,’ she 
said. ‘You use more gas than anybody 
in the house.’ I was so mad I felt like 
turning on her like a fishwife. I didn’t 
say a word until I got the muffins 
ready. Then I stuck them in the oven 
as quick as I could. ‘This is the last 
time I’ll touch your old gas plate, I'll 
promise you that,’ I said.” 

Well, we moved. Miss Beavers took 
a sudden notion that home was the 
ideal place after all, and left us not 
inconsolable. I could elaborate on our 
three or four other moves, all within 
the year, but what’s the use? We are 
settled now in a vine-covered bunga- 
low in a quiet suburb. It is not all 
Paradise to wait twenty minutes down 
town for a car and tramp up. a boggy 
hillside (the rainy season is with us 
again), but it’s home. 

Martina, with her curls blowing, is 
at the door waiting for me, and a little 
“cullud” girl is in the kitchen to wash 
the dishes and “red up.” <A sweet- 
toned piano echoes soft lullabies, and 
Martina is sewing on small, cobwebby 
affairs and as happy as a lark. Could 
any man ask for more? 

















THE DICE OF THE GODS 


BY ROUBAIX L’ABRIE-RICHEY 


Mocking looks; needle-keen whispers 
and smiles. 

They grate like a sawblade under the 
file—PEER GyYNnrT. 


HERE was a hum of voices. 
A buzz of expectation ran 
through the assembled 


crowd. The dance was about 
to begin. 

The two fiddlers, perched high in 
a corner of the smoky room drew their 
bows over the strings in the first notes 
of a popular step and the motley 
throng began to sway in time to the 
music. The couples began to whirl. 
The tallow candles in their rude 
wooden brackets on the walls flared 
up, lighting the rustic scene; the blue 
shirts and calico dresses and the 
tanned faces of the dancers. A low 
drone came from the thumping of the 
heavy boots upon the rough floor, a 
sound partially drowned by the shriek- 
ing instruments. A dust arose, which 
added to the dimness. This madly 
eddying mass of humanity, with its 
bared throats, white teeth and wide- 
open, joyous eyes, and behind, the gro- 
tesque figures of the players, made a 
wierd scene in the half light. 

This scene was an event in Tolo— 
a wedding dance in which the town 
was invited to participate. It was 
Saturday night, and all were in high 
feather. On the morrow, Billy Sykes, 
the foreman, was to marry the Mayor’s 
daughter. In the midst of the merry- 
makers the latter could be seen, dan- 
cing, frolicking, gayer than all the 
rest as she sped around with her part- 
ner, who was so soon to be her hus- 
band. Now and then she laughed with 
a pretty, ringing laugh. 

The waltz ended. The men mopped 





their sweaty faces with huge, colored 
handkerchiefs as they escorted their 
partners from the floor. There was not 
a breath in the sultry summer air 
through which the moon shone angry 
red at the open windows. An import- 
ant looking little man in a white waist- 
coat stepped out and announced the 
next dance. 

Suddenly there was a commotion in 
the crowd of spectators about the door. 
A hush came over the assemblage in- 


side. The musicians stopped with 
their bows uplifted. A derisive laugh 
rang out. 

“Let him in; let him in!” cried a 
voice. 

“Bet he ain’t over last week’s 
spree.” 


A tipsy voice began to sing with a 
nasal twang the well known ditty: 


“Hark, hark! the dogs do bark, 

The beggars are coming to town. 

Some wear ra-a-gs, and some wear 
ta-a-gs, 

And s——” 


A heavy blow cut him short. 

“Frenchy, do you know your 
knees are out,” cried another. 

“Tt’s that drunken Indian devil, Le 
Prue,” some one muttered. 

The crowd, nevertheless, fell back 
and left a passage way. The tall, 
muscular figure of the quarter-breed 
appeared at the end of the hall, as 
usual ragged but strangely dishev- 
eled, slouch hat in hand. Ordinarily, 
he walked in a careless, shuffling way, 
but now he was erect, his tightly com- 
pressed lips making a hard straight 
line over his weak chin. Thus they 
knew that he had had a few drinks, for 
he was sober only when he lurched 
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along. There was a silence as when 
a hawk appears among’ pigeons.. 


Every one tried to look unconcerned, . 


but every glance followed ‘instinctively 
toward the door. This man was Bill 
Sykes’ rival, a quarter-breed, a scdpe- 
grace whom every one feared and 
hated. What was about to happen? 
The silence, growing awkward, con- 
versation was recommenced. The ob- 
ject of their disdainful glances strode 
resolutely across the floor in the direc- 
tion of Laura Tipton, the bride to be. 

What had brought him to this 
place at such a time? The dancers 
were buzzing this beneath their breath. 
Le Prue approached the girl, and said 
in a voice almost inaudible: “Will you 
dance with me?” 

She surveyed him from his grimy 
face to his shoes through which his 
toes were protruding. “With you?” 
she asked derisively. “You look like 
a beggar.” 

“T’ve got money,” he said calmly, al- 
most carelessly, as he drew a handful 
of gold from his pocket and replaced 
it. 

“Go away, or I'll have you thrown 
out,” the girl said, coldly. 

It was his turn to laugh scornfully 
in the knowledge of his physical su- 
periority, and turning his broad shoul- 
ders, he walked across the room to a 
row of girls who had been watching 
the proceedings with much interest. 

“All my dances are taken,” said 
the first to him, in reply to his request 
to dance. 

“I’m not going to dance this even- 
2 ing.” 

“T have a partner.” 

Conscious of crushing defeat, he re- 
treated to the door, but he went slowly, 
haughtily and completely unabashed, 
it seemed, unwilling to show any em- 
barrassment. The crowd again parted 
to allow him to pass forth. As he 
went, he was conscious of the mocking 
glances and suppressed giggles be- 
hind him. The violins began to sound. 
Some one shouted a hated name after 
him, but he turned savagely and the 
offender made haste to disappear. Le 
Prue went in the direction of his favor- 


ite nightly resort, The Cedar Log. 


“Pair o’ Jacks!” 

“Pair o’ Kings.” 

“Three Queens!” 

“A full house!” cried Gannon, ex- 
ultantly. ‘Le Prue, you’re stuck!” 

The individual thus addressed a-ose 
from the table where the poker game 
was going on in full swing. To-night 
his recklessness had made him an easy 
mark. He walked over to the bar, 
fumbled in his pockets until he dis- 
covered a five cent piece, which he 
had overlooked, and placed the coin 
upon the polished surface. “Whisky,” 
he said in a husky voice. 

The barkeeper glanced at the coin 
and said unconcernedly: “We don’t 
sell whisky for a nickel.” 

“But I spend dollars with you every 
month,” Le Prue protested. 

The man behind the bar, who was 
engaged in drying some _ glasses, 
paused momentarily, looked him 
squarely in the eye and said harshly, 
but without heat, “Get out!” in the 
manner in which one might speak to a 
dog. Le Prue went. 

He came from between the swinging 
doors of The Cedar Log, and stood in 
the shadow of the buildings, his hands 
in his pockets and looking dejectedly 
at the ground. He glanced up and 
down this ragged little mill town with 
a feeling of disgust and hatred. The 
low, crude shacks and nondescript 
stores were huddled together like 
drunken brawlers on either side of the 
road, now piled high with the white 
dust which the wheels had ground 
from the earth. The brush and timber 
crowded up to the very doors of the 
houses, and the bare, deforested spots 
on the hills showed like huge scars in 
the ghostly light. From across the 
gulley, which split the town in twain, 
came the stirring notes of the violins, 
but the sound of revelry brought no 
joy to his heart. An unquenchable 
hatred gnawed upon him. 

The people of a Western mill town 
are not apt to look askance on any one 
for either the lavish expenditure of 
wages or for the strain of blood in 
their veins, but the name of Prospere 
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“He was exultant. This time he was casting dice, the mighty, sombre dice 
of the gods. He lashed the horses toa frenzy.” 
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Le Prue was a synonym for prodigal- 
ity in Tolo. Sitting down at one of the 
tables in The Cedar Log, he had 
caroused and gambled until there was 
not another coin to be found in his 
tatters. Yet the dream of his life, 
strange to say, was to be rich—rich 
beyond enumeration. Some day he 
dreamed of breaking the house, of 
gaining wealth in one grand coup, little 
knowing that the mysterious spirits, 
Fate and Gambler’s Luck, had al- 
ready stacked his unlucky deck in the 
person of Ed. Gannon, the gambler 
who preyed upon the habitues of this 
particular resort. 

Le Prue looked upon his poverty as 
the cause of his failure to attract and 
win the pretty Laura, and through 
many months he had gambled more 
cautiously—diligently, one might say, 
even—using every ruse of his cunning 
mind to win a big “stake.” If he had 
been honest, it had been for fear of 
‘Gannon’s practiced eye and Gannon’s 
‘terrible and deathly wrath. To gain 
‘wealth had been the consuming 
thought to spur him on. In the old 
times he had lost with a good grace, 
which rendered the embarrassment 
less embarrassing, but it was no longer 
as before. He felt the keen edge of 
popular dislike, and knew the sharp- 
ness of the scornful glances which fell 
upon him and bit into his soul. But 
he stood aloof, wrapped in stoicism, 
Biving hate for hate. 

As he stood there, a longing came 
to him to make a last and final gamble, 
to thrust all upon the board, to take a 
single toss to win or lose all; to cast 
dice with the gods themselves. To 
win; to taste triumph; to be avenged 
for all the thousand petty injustices 
which he had suffered or to be crushed 
was his desperate desire. He was de- 
termined to make a last cast with Fate. 

Two figures passed through the rib- 
bon of yellow light which cut the side- 
walk; two girls, evidently coming from 
the dance. They were chatting and 


laughing as they passed along. “It 
was that drunken Indian,” one of them 
was saying. The listener turned away 
into the dusk. 
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III, 


The heavy wagon lumbered over 
the stones. A fine gray dust, stirred 
by the horses’ feet and broad wheels, 
filled the air about the wagon. The 
tardy sun had just begun to show 
above the timber of the mountain tops 
and melt the dampness of the night 
from the road. Morning comes late 
in the mountain canyons, and this red 
eye, peering fiercely through the 
smoke, had just begun to melt the 
shadows of the hills. Prospere lay, 
half-reclining, upon the coupling pole 
of the vehicle, his hat pulled over his 
eyes and apparently asleep. Save for 
the rattling of the chains and the rum- 
bling of the wheels there was not a 
sound to break the stillness. 

He traveled thus for miles, the 
team mounting higher and higher un- 
til the road grew more precipitous and 
uncertain as they proceeded. Occa- 
sionally the driver aroused himself to 
guide over some rude bridge or dan- 
gerous turning. Once they left the 
main road, and the horses proceeded 


- with more difficulty. Noon found them 


upon one of the high summits of the 
range across which he freighted sup- 
plies. He fed the animals, placing the 
canvas bags of grain over their noses, 
and a short distancé away he threw 
himself upon a flat rock which com- 
manded a view of the surrounding 
country. 

In the early days of the year, when 
the spring sun is shining, this particu- 
lar range seems to spread itself out 
and away from the eye like a map of 
green. The white, fleecy clouds on 
the horizon are blended with the dis- 
tant snows, but upon this day, as it al- 
ways is upon those sultry days when 
summer wanes, and the fires gnaw at 
the forest, all was swathed in a deep 
blue mantle, which arose and blotted 
out the landscape. The hollows in the 
hills were seas of motionless, opaque 
vapor, which drowned the lowlands, 
and the highest peaks were faded 
ghastly and dim. The scraggy firs 
which he had passed not a quarter of 
an hour ago, were as faint and as in- 




















distinct as spectres. The road which 
he .had traversed stretched away 
downward in the sickly yellow sun- 
light until it lost itself among the 
trees. 

Sometimes a maple leaf, gray and 
ashen from the fire, whirled like a 
gigantic snowflake and settled in the 
dust. Bits of charred wood and ashes 
were in the air. Somewhere in that 
expanse of forest the flames were de- 
vouring the woods, but the ashes 
which fell around Prospero were dead 
and devoid of heat, showing that they 
came from afar. 

Down beneath him, in the depths of 
that blue, vaporous ocean, lay Tolo, 
the hated village of his torment; not 
as far as one would roll a stone, but 
miles.distant by the winding road 
which ascended the range. Prospero 
lay upon his flat rock and munched a 
biscuit—and dreamed. A hawk was 
circling with shrill screamings in the 
air above; the cries of the wood birds 
came faintly to him from the moun- 
tain thickets, which added to the 
weirdness of his surroundings. It 
seemed as if very Nature was about 
to become an accomplice in evil. 

After a time, having finished his bis- 
cuit, he got up and went to the horses, 
which, having eaten their grain, were 
stamping angrily at the teasing flies. 
The man unhitched them from the 
wagon, did up the harness, and mount- 
ing the smaller of the two, rode down 
the way he had so lately traversed. 
Now and then he turned and looked 
back as if to satisfy himself that 
everything was right for his contem- 
plated action. The trees began to 
melt from his sight in the gloom as he 
left them. Apparently he was satis- 
fied, for he smiled. 

By steep short-cuts, half hidden by- 
ways and wooded trails, he threaded 
his way along down the incline, sav- 
ing here a mile, there a mile. Once he 
fancied that some one was approach- 
ing, and he stopped in a brushy turn- 
ing of the path, but it proved to be 
only a woodpecker striking upon a 
dead limb. At last he came out into 
the main highway about two miles 
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Surely he had 
chosen a good time when the Sunday 
quiet had drawn traffic and woodsmen 
from these mountain roads. : 

At the road’s edge he dismounted, 
and taking his slouch hat, scooped up 
the smothering dust which he poured 


above the hamlet. 


over the two horses. Then he rubbed 
his dirty hands over his face, and 
threw his hat away. Mounting once 
more, he began to lash his mount furi- 
ously, which, frightened at the un- 
usual procedure, dashed savagely 
forward, followed by its mate. The 
harness becoming loose, dragged in the 
road behind them, increasing their 
panic. In a cloud of gray they swept 
along; his precautions had been un- 
necessary, for a choking coat of fine 
soil settled over them. The sweat be- 
gan to pour from the horses’ sides, 
which caused muddy little streams to 
streak their legs with foam. No less 
a bareback rider than the dare-devil 
Prospere could have kept his seat. He 
was exultant.' This time he was cast- 
ing dice, the mighty sombre dice of 
the gods. He lashed the horse to a 
frenzy. 

It was this cyclone of hoofs and fly- 
ing dust which, without warning, 
plunged from the smoky woods at the 
upper end of the narrow, crooked 
street of Tolo and went madly career- 
ing down the incline between the 
rickety wooden houses. Windows 
were raised, doors thrown open, and 
people poured forth to learn the nature 
and cause of such a disturbance. Some 
children in the street had barely time 
to get out of the way of this mad cav- 
alcade. 

Before the doors of The Cedar Log, 
where a crowd of woodsmen had gath- 
ered, Le Prue succeeded with some 
difficulty in bringing his steed to a 
halt. He started to dismount, but fell, 
apparently almost fainting, to the 
ground, but a dozen hands caught him. 
“Fire!” he cried in a choking voice; 
“the whole woods are a burnin’. Com- 


ing over the mountain like—like hell!” 
IV. 

They looked in the direction of the 

mountains, but nothing met their gaze 
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save the impenetrable wall of blue 
through which a few straggling sun- 
beams filtered and danced upon the 
shingle roofs. Some detected the dis- 
tant roaring of the flames, and yes, a 
faint breeze, hot and wilting, was be- 
ginning to stir—the breath of this fur- 
nace! Prospere knocked on every 
door; he called out; he ran about 
shouting, his voice hoarse from excite- 
ment. With the dormant fear which 
rested in every mind, half the exer- 
tion would have sufficed, but he was 
resolved to spare nothing. A sort of 
panic ensued. The timber was afire, 
then! Not a few of these people had 
gone through the harrowing experi- 
ences of a Western forest fire which 
swept away whole settlements. Only 
a few weeks before six families had 
been lost in the fire at Sapling Creek 
—and the previous year Forbes’ Mill 
sand Dilling had both been destroyed. 
‘With such memories still fresh, the in- 
‘habitants became frantic with fear and 
began to prepare for a hasty retreat 
down the canyon to the river, and to 
safety. These were the days when 
fire patrols or forest rangers were un- 
heard of, and the flames, originating 
no one knew where, burned over the 
miles of wooded country. 

Horses were harnessed in haste. 
The wagons were piled high’ with 
goods which owners hurriedly snatched 
up from their belongings. There 
were scenes of the wildest terror and 
confusion, which made a horrible con- 
trast with the gayety of the previous 
night. In the golden sunlight which 
had begun to redden toward evening 
the inhabitants ran about like fright- 
ened ants. The mill owners were 
frantic. At the first sound of alarm, 
Tipton left the wedding feast and 
rushed from the house. His commands 
and supplications to the men to re- 
main behind and defend the town 
were unheeded, and he was forced to 
flee like the rest, relegating his man- 
sion and property to destruction. 

Confusedly, madly, jostling one an- 
other, the fugitives poured down the 
Narrow canyon amid the rattling of 
chains, the thundering wheels of the 


wagons, weeping women, crying child- 
ren and sweaty, cursing men. The 
faint breeze of a little while ago had 
become a gale, which rocked the 
boughs of the pines with a mournful 
sough. 

Le Prue ran about like the rest, as- 
sisting here and there, hitching up 
horses, loading wagons, and now and 
then exclaimed: “Yes, it’s just over 
the summit and a-comin’ like greased 
lightning!” The wagons rolled away 
one after another; the fugitives fled 
along the road, and he, like the others, 
fled also until he dropped unnoticed 
by the way. 

When the rattling of the last wagon 
had died away in the distance; when 
the last straggler had gone and the lit- 
tle village sat alone in that vast ex- 
panse of forest, the man came forth 
like a wolf to seek his prey before 
making his lie a horrible reality. He 
went in the direction of the Mayor’s 
house, a gorgeously furnished marsion 
which Tipton had fitted up for a sum- 
mer home when he brought his family 
out from San Francisco. Now and 
then the culprit glanced behind him 
as he hurried along, but he never 
paused until he stood before the great, 
polished door with its ponderous brass 
knocker. This door was ajar. He 
hesitated to enter, and for the first 
time was afraid. There were little, 
creepy cold wires in his spine, but he 
could not now turn back—he would not 
turn back. He had hesitated, and the 
thought of possible remorse made him 
angry. Stepping forward he struck 
the panel with his open palm. The 
door opened silently upon its hinges, 
and he entered. 

No sound came from within those 
curtained rooms; his feet made no 
noise upon the thick, moss-like car- 
pet; in those chambers, now growing 
dim in the twilight, there arose a warm 
stuffy perfume, which came like a 
balm to his nostrils. He examined 
the curtains, the piano, and made faces 
in the high plate glass mirror on the 
wall. After all, this man was like a 
child. But he remembered that he 
must not lose any time. Then he be- 
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gan to sack the house for anything of 
value which might be carried away. 
Half an hour later, Prospere, carry- 
ing two great sacks of plunder, found 
his way to The Cedar Log, now dark 
and deserted in the growing night. By 
the light of a candle he saw that little 
of value had been left, as might have 
been expected, but he had not thought 
of that. He felt a keen disappoint- 
ment, but at least he was avenged. He 
found a few coins in a drawer, which 
he pocketed. A panicky fear that 
some one might return came over him, 
and he helped himself to a glass of 
liquor in order to steady his nerves. 
Disdaining to drink from the same 
glass twice, he sent it crashing 


through the mirror behind him. He’ 


repeated his draughts so often that 
he soon felt quite capable of defend- 
ing the place against a regiment, and 
sometime later fell asleep behind the 
bar. Yes, he had gambled with the 
gods, and had won. 


IV. 


A thunderous crashing and the roar 
like that of a waterfall awakened him. 
He moved sleepily, and then sprang 
up, as the scene startled him. Where 
was he? The room was as bright as 
day, lit by a red, luminous light. The 
noise which had aroused him was the 
crash of falling roofs. The side wall 
of The Cedar Log was a mass of 
flames, which swept over the ceiling 
through the blackened and broken win- 
dows. Snatching up the plunder, he 
endeavored to force it through a win- 
dow in the opposite wall, but the bulky 
sacks would not go through the aper- 
ture, so that he had to climb through 
himself and leave his ill-gotten gains 
to the flames. On every side the can- 
yon was ablaze, and the mountains 
glowed like huge coals. The dry shin- 
gle roofs of the village were streaming 
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sparks into the night sky like huge 
torches, and breathed upon him a tor- 
rid breath. He fled about like a poor, 
frightened animal, all thought of gain 
or vengeance forgotten—only wishing 
to save himself. 


VI. 


It came to his dazed brain that his 
only hope of escape lay down the nar- 
row canyon road, but the fire raged on 
either side. However, it was the only 
avenue left him. Placing his arms 
about his head, he ran at the top of his 
speed. First it was his cotton trousers 
which began to smoke, and his blue 
woolen shirt turned brown over his 
shoulders. The smoke and heat blinded 
him until he no longer knew in what 
direction he ran. He tripped over 
something and fell, but struggled up 
again, then fell once more, breathing 
in a fiery gust of air, and this time he 
did not rise. They identified Le Prue’s 
body by two peculiarly broken teeth 
which he had once lost in a fight. 

Near a village in a canyon, in one of 
those desolate, deforested regions of 
a Western State, where the once black- 
ened snags of mighty woods have 
turned gray under the action of the 
salt air and the rains, there is a grave. 
It is the grave of one who staked all 
with the gods, not knowing that their 
dice always fall rightly. This place 
is not far from the road, and is well 
remembered, as the Western country 
goes, being heaped high with a pyra- 
mid of stones which support a pine 
board. Upon this board the following 
epitaph was once written with black 
skid grease: 


Here Lies Prospere Le Prue 
Who Saved the People of Tolo from 
Death by His Brave 
Deed. 

He Was a Good Fellow. 
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BOUT two miles from the 
eastern shore of the bay 
stretch the grounds of the 


State University. They are 
planted with groves of oak, and pine 
and eucalyptus, and dotted with build. 
ings arranged according to no particu- 
lar plan or scheme. Some of the halls 
are of frame construction, others of 
brick, and others of gleaming Cali- 
fornia granite. They illustrate in a 
rough way the fashion in which the re- 
sources and needs of the institution 
have developed. The older buildings 


are small and plain; the more recent 
are large, elaborate and very costly. 

In the course of this sketch, we shall 
ramble through the premises and 
buildings, snapping our camera as we 
go along. We shall not attempt to be 
sympathetic or exhaustive; we shall 
neglect much more than we notice. 
We shall linger over a few pictures, 
and hurry on past many. more. 

The president’s mansion stands at 
the summit of a broad slope, which 
climbs to meet the boundary of the 
grounds. As viewed from the front, it 
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rises {rom the higher of two low ter- 
races, the slopes of which are covered 
with the dark green of English ivy. 
These terraces are ascended by a long 
flight of red brick steps, bordered by 
lines of white granite. As the eye fol- 
lows those broad white lines, it rises to 
another set of steps, widely built of 
stone, leading to the entrance. These 
are surrounded by a triple arch, which 
in turn is overhung by a little gallery, 
where the eye is caught and held by 
the adornment of the balustrade. 
Along the stone ledge has been placed 
a line of brilliant flowering plants—a 
blaze of red and blue. Behind these, 
three arched windows match the triple 
arch below. Above them hangs the 








The Sather Bridge. 
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heavy cornice, while a square-cor- 
nered, red tiled roof crowns all. 

The square-cornered oof, the 
square cut windows, the heavy brown 
stone walls, all give an impression of 
strength and stability and dignified re- 
serve. This is enhanced by the classic 
outlines of the triple arch. But just as 
the more human and engaging attri- 
butes of some man, who occupies a 
commanding position, may manifest 
themselves on closer acquaintance, so, 
when this residence is approached, lit- 
tle touches, which are barely noticed 
from the road below, are appreciated. 
The ground at the foot of the walls 
has been planted with flowers. Old- 
fashioned hollyhocks lift great 
hunches of crimson against 
the dark brown gray of the 
stone. At their feet are 
masses of white blossoms 
and of blue. Patches of 
ivy have been trained 
against the walls, the ten- 
drils radiating out in star- 
shaped patterns. On the 
opposite side of the resi- 
dence, where, in a deep an- 
ele, the automobile entrance 
has been placed, the ivy is 
especially luxuriant and 
seems to impart a homelike 
touch, which the austere se- 
verity of the main entrance 
denied. One turns away 
with a more cheerful im- 
pression than that which 
was received at first. 

Let us turn our steps 
down the slope toward 
where, in the very heart of 
the grounds there lies a lit- 
tle valley, which seems to 
be a natural trap for the 
sunshine, that fills it to the 
rim with warmth and rest 
and drowsiness. Its shal- 
low basin stretches from 
east to west. Protected by 
tall trees, as well as by the 
surrounding slopes, only 
gentlest of breezes are left 
to filter feebly in. This is 
the spot which has been de- 
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Below them, the ground is 
dotted with fan palms and 
dragon trees, their stiff out- 
lines contrasting with those 
of the smaller plants. In- 
deed, the apparent confu- 
sion seems to be due to a 
studied striving after con- 
trast. The broad, velvety- 
green leaves of the African 
hemp contrast with the long 
sprays of delicate foliage 
that droop from the boughs. 
of the Chilian mayten tree. 
The feathery branches of 
the bald cypress from Flor- 
ida oppose the stiffness of 
the African cypress from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
The rice-paper tree, with 
its immense leaves, is 
found next to some _ vine 
with leaves no larger than 
the fingernail. Clumps of 
giant reeds stand side by 
side of the Douglas spruce,. 
while the ground beneath is 
brilliant with the _ stiff, 
round, many  petalled 
blooms of the zinnia o1 
with the purple and white: 
and crimson and violet of 
petunias. The dainty, fly- 
away flowers of the colum- 











A corner near the conservatory. 


voted to the botanical garden. 

Narrow walks radiate in all direc- 
tions, and in the arrangement of the 
grounds there appears to have been 
little plan or design. The “formal” 
type of gardening has been strictly 
tabooed. Whatever of plan there is 
has been to imitate the carelessness 
and confusion of Nature. Nevertheless, 
as one saunters along the yard-wide 
paths, one soon discovers that there 
is much of system where at first it 
seemed as though confusion reigned 
supreme. 

One corner is sown with lumps of 
sandstone, and in this presumably con- 
genial environment more than a hun- 
dred varieties of cactus are planted. 


bine, seemingly poising 

themselves for flight, are 

overshadowed by the broad 
leaves of the magnolia, with its im- 
mense white blossoms. The blue, 
white and yellow of the tri-colored 
convolvulus are set off by the flaming 
scarlet of the poppy. But these bril- 
liant patches are the exception, not the 
rule. The general effect is a rather 
sober one of green. 

When we observe how plants from 
the most widely separated regions 
have been brought together even in 
this small collection, which, when com- 
pared with the world’s great botanical 
gardens, is so poor, pitiful and paltry 
as scarcely to be worth a moment’s 
notice, we are impressed by the work 
that modern science is doing in gath- 
ering the useful plants of all parts of- 
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the world and making them 
available. In this connec- 
tion, the work of the Ar- 
nold arboretum at Harvard 
University comes to mind. 
Under the auspices of that 
institution, a museum of 
living trees, adapted to the 
temperate zone, has been 
formed from specimens 
gathered from all countries. 
For years the university 
had a collector in Western 


China. He explored the 
mountains and_ valleys, 
studied the native trees, 


and sent specimens back to 
Cambridge. One of his dis- 
coveries was a rubber tree 
which grows in a climate 
similar to that of Massa- 
chusetts. It survived trans- 
portation, and for some 
years now has been thriving 
in its new environment. 
Previously rubber was be- 
lieved to be a product of 
the torrid zone, and of that 
only. Now we _ recognize 
the possibility of producing 
it in the United States. Are not such 
discoveries as this worth more than 
that of the man who, peering through a 
telescope that by chance is turned in 
the right direction happens to be the 
first to observe a new comet? 

On the south, the botanical garden 
is overlooked by a great granite build- 
ing—the university library. As we 
turn fromm the one to the other what a 
contrast is presented! The garden 
gives the impression of Nature in its 
simplicity; the library conveys the 
idea of human endeavor at its highest. 
The garden seems to signify repose; 
the library—strenuous activity. The 
difference between them is the differ- 
ence between the natural and the ar- 
tificial. As one gazes up at that great 
structure, one thinks of rock blasted 
from the quarry, iron smelted from 
the mine, the materials carved and 
cast and riveted into forms suited to 
the uses of mankind, the whole woven 
into a single monumental edifice. 
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Wide, broadly curving steps of stone 
lead to the entrance. They make the 
portal—spacious though it is—seem 
almost insignificant in comparison. 
From above looks down the face of 
Minerva, goddess of Wisdom. When 
the hour for opening arrives, high 
gates of brass, into the pattern of 
which have been set scores of tiny tri- 
angular windows, swing slowly out- 
ward. The visitor enters a dimly 
lighted passage, ornamented with 
Greek and Roman busts. These have 
been posed on the summits of marble 
columns. Turning, he ascends a mar- 
ble staircase, from which the reading 
room is reached. An immense hall, 
more than two hundred feet in length 
and fifty feet in breadth—it was ori- 
ginally furnished with nearly thirty 
broad oaken tables, each seating a 
dozen students. The number was not 
found sufficient, and others have been 
added to accommodate the throngs 
that resort there, for this is the general 
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study hall for all departments. 

As one stands in that vast room, and 
looks from the bookcases up to the 
lofty ceiling, spanning the walls with 
its broad arch, which is matched by an 
immense arched window at either end, 
one feels that the building is a wor- 
thy memorial to the donor. 

I have said that the exterior of the 
library calls up the idea of “human en- 
deavo. at its highest.” Nor do I feel 
especially inclined to reverse that 
statement when speaking of the in- 
terior. During the busy hours of the 
day, chairs are at a premium. The 











North Hall steps, a favorite gathering 
place of the students, University of 
California. 


students bend over their books in a 
quiet, industrious and _ business-like 


manner. This is much more than could 
have been said of them in the old days 
when the library occupied a building 
of quite a different type, where con- 
versaziones, candy parties and social 
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functions of all sorts were going on in 
the deep recesses of the alcoves. 

A stranger, who sees this storehouse 
of knowledge, so freely thrown open, 
well might ask: “Does the access to 
this wealth of wisdom, and the oppor- 
tunity to study or enjoy the world’s 
best literature, develop literary power 
among the students? Do the gradu- 
ates achieve eminence in the world of 
letters ?” 

For forty years the university has 
been sending out its graduates. At 
first the classes were microscopically 
small. To-day they contain hundreds. 
Yet in all that time, among all those 
students, there has been only one lit- 
erary genius, and he failed to win a 
diploma. His view was fixed so in- 
tently on one line of mental activity 
that he refused to acquire that breadth 
of culture which the degree he aspired 
to should represent. That man was 
Frank Norris. It is true that Jack Lon- 
don was enrolled at one time, but his 
residence was so short that he never 
became identified with the institution. 
Norris, on the contrary, stayed his 
four years, was a member of a leading 
fraternity, and was prominent in stu- 
dent affairs. But it was from the Over- 
land Monthly that he got his start as a 
literary man. 

Beneath the shadows of a eucalyp- 
tus grove there stands another granite 
edifice, white, massive and imposing. 
No touch of ivy, no hint of vegetation 
has been permitted to subdue the glare 
of its granite walls. The effect of the 
facade is monumental. The high, 
white wall, the columned portals, the 
wreaths sculptured in the solid stone, 
all give that impression. This is the 
mining building. 

Raised as a memorial to a California 
mining millionaire, it is a noble struc- 
ture, costing more than half a million, 
but it still stands in all the coldness, 
harshness and angularity inseparable 
from a new building. This is not the 
fault of the architect, who has tried to 
soften its lines by means. of a liberal 
use of the arch. Three cyclopean 
archways form the entrance, while 
great arched windows pierce the side- 
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walls. But no device of architecture 
can supply the grace that waving vines 
and semi-tropical plants can _ give. 
When the eye seeks for some hint of 
vine or clinging creeper, or fan palm 
planted in the ground near by, to 
soften all that dazzling glare of stone- 
work, it seeks in vain. 

The effect of elemental harshness is 
intensified on entering. The plan is 
that of two courts, lighted from above. 
In the first of these, the floor and in- 
ner walls are of pressed brick; the 
pillars which uphold the galleries are 
built up of plainly painted strips of 
iron, as are also the railings of the gal- 
leries. The beams overhead are com- 
posed of an infinite number of iron 
straps, riveted together. Every bolt- 
head and rivet has been caused to 
stand out with more than the custom- 
ary distinctness. Everywhere the at- 
tempt is made to call attention to the 
structural materials—to emphasize 
granite and brick and iron. 

For ornaments, there are great slabs 
of simulated gold, piled one upon the 
other, each slab representing so many 


million dollars. Other piles are built 
up of rough cubes of stone, quarried 
from different levels in the same mine. 
Into the windows have been set pho- 
tographic transparencies, showing 
scenes in the mines. They are pic- 
tures of deep excavations, blasted in 
the hills, or else of mining machinery 
or mining laboratories. All around 
the court the walls are decorated with 
photographic views of mining scenes, 
in which Nature appears in its crudest 
and rawest aspects. 

That interior seems to say that no 
conception of the softer things of life 
may enter into the miner’s mind. The 
miner’s business is with the elemental 
crudities of the earth, and his con- 
cern is to subdue them. His life is 
a titanic struggle to wrest from the 
iron grasp of the hills the metals which 
man must have. His days are spent 
among “rocks, crags and precipices.” 
The sound of the blast, tearing the 
rocks asunder; the thud of the stamp 
mill, treading them to powder, is al- 
ways in his ears. Such is the sermon 
the building seems to preach; a ser- 














mon of harshness, crudeness and cold- 
ness—coldness, crudeness and harsh- 
ness. 

And yet this is relieved by a touch 
which has been added by a woman. 
The donor has placed there a splen- 
did oil painting. It is a portrait of 
her husband, in whose memory the 
building was given. The picture hangs 
at one end of the court. Just who the 
artist was I do not know, for he has 
been content to sink himself in his 
work. The painting is not signed. 
But, whoever he was, he possessed the 
ability to paint a “speaking likeness;” 
to make character shine out from the 
canvas. If ever honesty, kindliness 
and friendly fellow feeling shone from 
a face, they beam from that of the 
portrait. That picture testifies of the 
original that ‘““He had a warm heart 
toward his fellowman, and his hand 
was ready to kindly deeds. Taking 
his wealth from the hills, he filched 
from no man’s store and lessened no 
man’s opportunity.” 

Just as at the president’s mansion, 
the severity of the architecture is soft- 
ened by the flowers which beautify 
the walls, so in this mining building 
the portrait of that kind-hearted old 
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miner relieves the harshness of the 
rest. It adds the “human touch that 
makes the whole world kin.” 

If we try to photograph such a build- 
ing in its entirety it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain a picture containing 
anything of the picturesque. But if we 
draw off to a distance, so as to glimpse 
it through the trees or shrubbery, of 
which the grounds contain so great a 
profusion, a score or a hundred artistic 
combinations may be found. So it is, 
all through the university grounds. An 
infinite variety of delightful views pre- 
sent themselves for pictorial represen- 
tation, provided we are content with 
“little bits,” and don’t try to photo- 
graph too much at once. 

One of these little bits is a- bridge, 
the history of which is interesting. 
For many years one of the most used 
entrances to the university was by way 
of a narrow wooden bridge leading 
across a creek. At the very point 
where a broad passage would have 
been desirable, none such existed. 
About two years ago the present en- 
trance was constructed. It was pro- 
vided by a rich man’s widow, in mem- 
ory of her husband. There it stands— 
a splendid structure of concrete and 
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A corner of 


the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. 


granite and brick and bronze. The 
creek has been spanned by a bridge 
of massive concrete, sixty teet wide; 
this in turn is spanned by broad metal 
gates. 

Possibly the mention of so many 
“memorials” may exert a depressing 
effect. Let us turn to a hall which was 
paid for by means of funds set aside 
from the regular income of the insti- 
tution. 

Just where the gentle slopes, leading 
from the bay to the hills, come to an 
end, and the steeper slopes begin, the 
chemistry building is placed. If some 
of the other buildings are open to ob- 
jection because no attempt has been 
made to beautify them by means of 
trailing vines and semi-tropical plants, 
that criticism does not apply here. This 
is one of the older halls in an institu- 
‘tion where everything is comparatively 
‘new. For more than twenty years it 
has been mellowing in its sunny cor- 
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ner. Originally built of dark red 
brick, to-day it is almost smothered 
in a tangled mass of ivy, and affords a 
welcome contrast to some of the more 
costly and recent structures. The 
stately monotony of granite walls ris- 
ing in lofty magnificence.,may pall on 
the senses quite as much as sameness 
in any other line. What is there more 
depressing than the deadly dullness 
of a long row of residences, such as 
we sometimes see in cities, where 
every house is the precise counterpart 
of all the others? Each of them may 
be neat and sightly in itself, but their 
uniformity wearies the eye, which 
seeks variety and is not satisfied with- 
out it. 

The slope to the east is covered with 
a dark grove of tall eucalyptus trees, 
but these only cut off the rays of the 
early morning sun. By the south side 
of the building there runs a broad road, 
below which a short, gentle slope de- 
scends to a little winding creek that 
traverses the university grounds from 
end to end. This slope is shaded by 
encina oaks, which are carefully pre- 
served as landmarks and show many 
signs of tree dentistry. In the pleas- 
ant spring days, during the noon hour, 
this space is dotted with students, re- 
clining on the grass beneath the 
boughs of the trees. There they rest, 
and smoke the pipe of peace and con- 
tentment, while the little stream below 
gurgles on its way. 

The principal entrance te the build- 
ing is in its western front. Before it 
the arrangement of the ground is in 
sharp contrast to that found below the 
road. While the slope leading down to 
the creek has been left as nearly as 
possible in its natural condition, the 
arena above has been arranged with 
studied artificiality. Every curve is 
correct. Every plant and tree has 
been placed with an eye to effect. 
Even the three oaks that stand there 
have consented to range themselves 
obligingly in a line of rigid mathemati- 
cal straightness. They stand in a 
carefully cropped strip of lawn, the 
curving border of which is sharply 
outlined. Beyond this lie some little 














circular oases in a desert of gravel 
_walks. In one is the round basin of a 
fountain, while in the next stands a 
profusion of dragon trees and date 
palms—a little riot in vegetation. 
Closer to the building are more trees, 
standing in more grass, their dark 
green blending with that of the ivy 
which climbs everywhere, and through 
which only an occasional spot or patch 
of brick peeps out. When the gentle 
afternoon breeze blows, it is accom- 
panied by the rippling of palm 
branches, the waving of trailing ten- 
drils of ivy and the rustling of the 
sharp, spike-like leaves of the dragon 
tree. ; 

There are two flights of stone steps, 
each leading to a little porch, provided 
with benches. In the smaller it used 
to be customary for one of the profes- 
sors to conduct a class. They would 
convene-—professor and students—at 
nine in the morning. There they would 
sit, enjoying the fresh air, the palms, 
the flowers, the sunshine, while the 
lecturer led the way into the mazes of 
chemical science. His methods were 
as gentle as the surroundings. They 
harmonized with them well. With 
many a jest and story he developed 
the topic, nor was it “counterfeited” 
glee with which the students re- 
sponded. 

Every year that little porch is the 
stage for a brief performance of a 
more or less spectacular nature. The 
occasion is when the entire graduating 
class of the university makes its fare- 
well pilgrimage of the grounds. 
Formed in column of twos, they walk 
from point to point. With the girls 
wearing fluffy white dresses and carry- 
ing gaily colored parasols; the boys in 
dark coats and duck trousers, the band 
at the head of the column booming 
out a military march, they make the 
round of the different buildings. At 
each they listen to a speech of fare- 
well by one of their number. By and 
by they approach that low, rambling 
red brick structure, clothed in the 
breezy exuberance of its ivy mantle, 
where the future chemists have been 
preparing for their life work. As the 
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Entrance to the Library” 


class groups itself in the broad space 
before the steps, explosive compounds 
are detonating with fizz, crackle and 
bang, while clouds of sulphurous 
smoke roll upwards. These clear 
away, and a student advances to the 
edge of the porch. Weird pieces of 
apparatus, placed on a _ temporary 
stand, are ranged before him. With 
their aid he proceeds to perform ex- 
periments productive of results pre- 
viously unheard of in the world of 
science. Each climax is accompanied 
by the boom and rattle of explosions; 
more clouds of smoke float away. The 
last epoch-making discovery is demon- 
strated with apparent success, the 
band crashes out the “Ax March,” and 
the class turns away from the chemis- 
try building. 

So they proceed on their winding 
course. Collectively they enjoy a last 
ramble through those scenes that have 
grown so familiar after four years of 
daily association, and which shall ever 
linger in loving remembrance. One 












Beneath the Berkeley Oaks, near the Chemistry Building, University of 
California, 


after another the old haunts are bid- 
den good-bye. From point to point 
they go, traversing the grounds in 
much the same fashion that we have 
followed in this article, except that 
they visit all points instead of only a 
few. Finally the last speech is over, 
the last joke has been made, thé last 
farewell has been given. A few days 
later those students receive their 
diplomas. Another class has been 
graduated from the university. They 
depart from those halls of learning, 


which are left solitary and silent, ex- 
cept for the care-takers. 

We might go on to call up picture 
after picture, to dwell on scene after 
scene. An endless amount of material 
is furnished by the mingling of the 
natural and the artificial in the grounds 
of that State University, the haphaz- 
ard arrangement, and the contrasts of- 
fered by different types of construc- 
tion. But the graduates have left the 
grounds. It is time for us, too, to 
leave them. 




















Prince Kalanianaole prominent in the f estivities. 


POLYGLOT PATRIOTS OF AMERICA IN 
OUR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


BY MARGARET L. HOLBROOK SMITH 


OWHERE in the world do 
so many different nations 
unite to celebrate our coun- 


try’s birthday as in our 
Pacific Island possessions. One may 
see there representatives of every 


nation of the globe except one—the 
Indian, who is the most American of 
them all. This strong and interesting 
contrast in nativities is perhaps most 
strongly shown in Honolulu, because 
of its unique cosmopolitan character, 
the cross roads of the great and little 
maritime routes of the broad Pacific 
Ocean, highways of commerce tra- 
versed by every nation of the globe. 
Fetes of any kind attract the Oriental, 
and Uncle Sam’s birthday is fast be- 
coming a red letter day in his cal- 
endar. 


The celebration of 1912 was espec- 
ially unique. The city had been gayly 
decorated with our own colors, flags 
of the foreign countries were unfurled 
from the various consulates, the old 
Hawaiian banner was seen every- 
where, and conspicuous among them 
all was the ensign of the newest re- 
public—China. This is made of five 
stripes, red, yellow, blue, white and 
black, representing China, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Thibet and a portion of 
Siberia—the districts that have de- 
clared their independence of the Man- 
chu dynasty. 

At daybreak came the national 
salute, followed by an early concert 
in the grounds of the Capitol—for- 
merly the palace. Next on the pro- 
gram was the parade, of which Prince 
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Kalanianaole was the grand marshal. 
There were four bands, the usual rep- 
resentatives of the government and of 
the war veterans, two hundred Ha- 
waiian poolas in white shirts and dun- 
garees, ingenious floats, antiques and 
horribles, and—by far the most in- 
teresting—a charming Oriental ex- 
hibit. In this division were Japanese 
women of ancient garb, gorgeously 
dressed Samurai, archers, warriors, 
heralds, courtiers, Chinese standard- 
bearers—all combining to make a 
pageant both ‘unusual and magnificent. 

After the parade had disbanded in 
the Capitol grounds, the exercises of 
the day were also held there, the deco- 
ration of the stands being entirely in 
charge of Chinese women. A Japan- 
ese clergyman offered prayer, the Ha- 
waiians furnished the 


hundreds of automobiles, the race 
track, the mounted police, and the re- 
freshment booths. 

The maneuvres were held on the 
polo field and were superb. They in- 
cluded the cavalry evolutions and the 
magnificent charge of the artillery as 
they went into action, while between 
the events the regimental bands 
played patriotic and popular airs. The 
“monkey drill” was an innovation to 
most of the spectators and the splen- 
did effect of the troops as they often 
galloped at full speed across the field 
won great appleause. 

The races and sports were no less 
attractive to the crowds, and it was 
late in the afternoon before they 
reached home to make ready for the 
evening’s entertainment. This was a 





music, and a daughter of 
Japan read aloud the De- 
claration of Independ- 
ence. Thus did the dif- 
ferent nations contribute 
their assistance to the in- 
ternational holiday. 

As the last address 
ended, the crowds moved 
out to Kapiolani Park, 
where the amusements 
were to take place. These 
consisted of army maneu- 
vers, baseball, bicycle and 
foot races, horse races, 
wrestling and  jiu-jitsu. 
Close to the famous Dia-. 
mond Head, in which the 
mortar batteries are situ- 
ated, were encamped 
troops of cavalry and ar- 
tillery that had come in 
from the outlying posts 
for the occasion. They 
looked as if prepared for 
real war, with their tents, 
their batteries and their 
picketed horses. On the 
other side of the park, the 
effect was more peaceful 
—in fact quite like a 
New England country 
fair. Here were the thou- 
sands of spectators, the 








Chinese Standard Bearers. 
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water carnival and a grand ball on the 
roof-garden of the Young Hotel. The 
fireworks were displayed from Sand 
Island, the old Hawaiian warship 
“Kaimiloa” was burned in the harbor, 
adding much to the illumination, and 
Japanese sampans, aglow with lights, 
flitted about the piers. Up on the 
Punch Bowl Crater, back of the city, 
green and red and yellow fires gave 
the appearance of a miniature vol- 
cano in action. The Big Dipper shone 
in the heavens above, just as it does 
at home, and the Southern Cross glit- 
tered low down on the horizon. 

The day was over, and it had been 
a huge success. Even Dame Nature 
had assisted, for her gorgeous Royal 
Poincianas were in full bloom. These 
great trees, with their immense blos- 
soms of brilliant red, lined the streets 
for blocks, and added just the neces- 


Japanese Courtiers. 








sary note to the blue sky and white 
clouds for our national colors. 

It seemed as if humanity could in- 
vent no more in the way of celebra- 
tions, and yet a kamaaina was over- 
heard to remark to a malihini: “Yes, 
it was all right—at least it was the 
best we have had since the annexa- 
tion!” 

Now, a “kamaaina,” in the Ha- 
waiian tongue, means “old resident,” 
and a “malihini” means a “new comer” 
or “stranger.” To the malihinis it 
had seemed a pretty full day—rather 
a strenuous one, if the truth be told— 
and so now they are privately wonder- 
ing just two things: how did the ka- 
maainas celebrate the Fourth before 
the annexation—and also how did any 
one of them manage to live through 
such ordeals with strength to survive 
until 1912! 





























HIDDEN 


MYSTERIES OF THE DESERT 


BY FREDERICK HEWITT 


HE tourist that takes the 

Santa Fe route on his way 

to California as a rule knows 

little if anything of the hid- 
den mysteries of the desert on either 
side of the line as he travels across 
Arizona. 


Canyon, but seldom does he see the 
numerous other sights of unique won- 
der to’ be found amidst the northern 
Arizona desert. 

For instance, very few people in 
reality get off at Adamana or Hol- 
brook, and visit one or more of the 

















A Hopi Village, on edge of an Arizona desert. 


The desert country that he sees for 
the most part is flat, barren and unin- 
viting, but in reality if he could see 
far enough to the north or south of 
him he would witness sights of en- 
chanting delight. For the most part 
if he lingers at all in Arizona, he gets 
off at the little lumbering town of Wil- 
liams and takes a side trip up to Grand 


marvelous Petrified Forests. And yet 
what a sight greets him if he does. 

Journeying to them he has the ex- 
perience sometimes of passing across 
a wash that, if the water be high, there 
is plenty of suspicion that the vehicle 
he is traveling in may get caught in 
the quicksand! 

On the trail to the Stone Trees he 

















travels over real desert—sandy, 
parched, barren, and if the wind is 
blowing he may have the experience 
of getting into a real desert sandstorm. 


A Navajo sheep herder, Arizona. 





The age of adventurous exploits is not 
over. And he will be confronted with 
the strangest formations of country 
that he has ever seen—the great piles 








A section of The Bad Lands of Arizona. 
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of white and greyish mounds, without 
vegetation, known as the Bad Lands. 

And in their very midst, scattered 
about for miles are the silicified 
trunks of primeval forests. 

The ground glows with chunks of 
agates and crystals. Before him lie 
thousands of acres of veritable 
jewels. And he can find scattered 
about amongst these ancient stone 
trees some that are in strange posi- 
tions. Sometimes one will be resting 
on the summit of a hill, for all the 
world looking like a cannon, or he can 
cross one that spans a small gulch, 
making an eerie bridge. And near to 
the Petrified Forests, if he asks his 
guide, he can be taken to see the an- 
cient pictographs of the pre-historic 
Indians on a mesa wall. 

Or if he travels north from Hol- 
brook, far out on the desert, he can 
find the finest specimens, such as the 
White House, of the cliff dwellings of 
unknown antiquity. 

-A unique trip can be made farther 
down the line by starting out from 
Winslow. Seventy-five miles north of 











The Petrified Bridge, a fallen ancient 
tree turned to stone. 














Remains of an ancient cliff dwelling in Walnut Canyon, Arizona. 
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that desert railroad junc- 
tion town he will come to 
the strange homes of the 
Hopi Indians, perched 
five hundred to a_ thou- 
sand feet above the desert 
on high mesas running out 
like long arms into the 
Painted Desert! 

The Painted Desert! 
What marvelous visions 
of color schemes it brings 


up. It is a sight for the 
gods! Miles of glaring 
desert country; great 
rocks; mesas;  buttes 


glowing in gold and ver- 


milion, splashed with 
streaks of white and 
black! 





Again, surrounding the 
Hopi country, he can tra- 
verse for weeks through 
the immense Navajo Res- 
ervation—a country in it- 
self bigger than several 
New England States 
lumped together, and he 
will meet with and see 
how the most picturesque 
of American Indians live 
—the Navajos. 

If he wishes to go far- 
ther down the line and 
get off at Flagstaff, still 
a more numerous number 
of places of enthrall- 
ing interest can be visit- 
ed. There he can climb 








the San Francisco Peaks, 
and find himself two 
miles above sea level, and 
pick Arctic flowers. And yet these 
giant peaks commence their rise from 
the surface of the desert. 

A few miles south of Flagstaff he 
can visit with ease a wonderful series 
of Indian prehistoric cliff dwellings in 
Walnut Canyon; or he can drive to the 
famous lava fields; cinder mountains 
and ice caves, about eighteen miles 
from the town. 

And wherever he goes he is seldom 


Hopi Indian houses on the Painted Desert. 


out of sight of some portion of the 
great desert. 

And yet people travel on the rail- 
road through Northern Arizona, and on 
looking out of the train windows say: 
“How barren; how _ uninteresting 
everything looks!’ 

They little know of the marvelous 
places of interest that are to be found 
scattered about the immense northern 
desert of Arizona. 











OUR LORD’S RETURN 


BY CG. T. RUSSELL, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“If I go I will come again.”’—John 
14°73.” 


HAT our Lord intended his 
disciples to understand that 
for some purpose, in some 


manner, and at some time, 
He would come again is, we presume, 
admitted and believed by all familiar 
with the Scriptures, for, when He said, 
“If I go, I will come again” (John 
14:3) He certainly referred to a sec- 
ond personal coming. 

Quite a number think that when 
sinners are converted that forms a 
part of the coming of Christ, and that 
so he will continue coming until all 
the world is converted. Then, say 
they, he will have fully come. 

These evidently forget the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures on the subject, 
which declare the reverse of their 
expectation; that at the time of our 
Lord’s second coming the world’ will 
be far from converted to God; that 
“In the last days perilous times shall 
come, for men shall be lovers of pleas- 
ure more than lovers of God” (2 Tim. 
3:1-4); that “Evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, 
and being deceived.” (Verse 13.) 
They forget the Master’s special warn- 
ing to his “little flock’: “Take heed 
to yourselves lest that day come upon 
you unawares, for as a snare shall it 
come on all them (not taking heed) 
that dwell on the face of the whole 
earth.” (Luke 21:34, 35.) Again, we 
may rest assured that when it is said, 
“All kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him,” when they see him 
coming (Rev. 1:7), no reference is 
made to the conversion of sinners. 
Do all men wail because of the con- 
version of sinners? On the contrary, 


if this passage refers, as almost all 
admit, to Christ’s presence on earth, 
it teaches that all on earth will not 
love his appearing, as they certainly 
would do if all were converted. 

Some expect an actual coming and 
presence of the Lord, but set the time 
of the event a long way off, claiming 
that through the efforts of the Church 
in its present condition the world 
must be converted, and thus the Mil- 
lennial Age be introduced. They 
claim that when the world has been 
converted, and Satan bound, and the. 
knowledge of the Lord caused to fill 
the whole earth, and when the nations 
learn war no more, then the work of 
the Church in her present condition 
will be ended; and that when she has 
accomplished this great and difficult 
task the Lord will come to wind up 
earthly affairs, reward believers and 
condemn sinners. 

Some Scriptures, taken disconnect- 
edly, seem to favor thfs view; but 
when God’s Word and plan are viewed 
as a whole these will all be found 
to favor the opposite view, viz., that 
Christ comes before the conversion 
of the world, and reigns for the pur- 
pose of converting the world; that the 
Church is now being tried, and that 
the reward promised the overcomers 
is that after being glorified they shall 
share with the Lord Jesus in that 
reign, which is God’s appointed means 
of blessing the world and causing the 
knowledge of the Lord to come to 
every creature. Such are the Lord’s 
special promises: “To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne... And they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.” 

The Apostle (Acts 15:14) tells us 
that the main object of the Gospel in 
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the present age is “to take out a peo- 
ple” for Christ’s name—the overcom- 
ing Church, which, at his second ad- 
vent will be united to him and re- 
ceive his name. The witnessing to 
the world during this age is a second- 
ary object. 


“My Plans are Not as Your Plans.” 


A further examination of God’s re- 
vealed plans will give a broader view 
of the object of both the first and 
second advents; and we should re- 
member that both events stand related 
as parts of one plan. The specific 
work of the first advent was to 
die for men; and that of the second is 
to restore, and bless, and liberate the 
redeemed. Having given his life a 
ransom for all, our Savior ascended 
to present that sacrifice to the Father, 
thus making reconciliation for man’s 
iniquity. He tarries and permits “the 
prince of this world” to continue the 
rule of evil, until after the selection 
of “The Bride, the Lamb’s Wife,” who 
to be accounted worthy of such honor, 
must overcome the influence of the 
present evil world. Then the work of 
giving to the world of mankind the 
great blessings secured to them by his 
sacrifice will be due to commence, and 
He will come forth to bless all the 
families of the earth—Heb. 9:24, 28; 
Acts 15-14; Rev. 3:21. 

True, the restoring and blessing 
could have commenced .at once, when 
the ransom price was paid by the Re- 
deemer, and then the coming of Mes- 
siah would have been but one event, 
the reign and blessing beginning at 
once, as the Apostles at first expected. 
(Acts 1:6). But God had provided 
“some better thing for us’—the 
Christian Church (Heb. 11:40) ; hence 
it is in our interest that the reign 
of Christ is separated from the suffer- 
ings of the Head by these eighteen 
centuries. 

This period between the first and 
second advents, between the giving of 
the ransom for all and the blessing 
of all, is for the trial and selection of 
the Church, which is the Body of 
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Christ; otherwise there would have 
been only the one advent, and the 
work which will be done during the 
period of His second presence, in the 
Millennium, would have followed the 
resurrection of Jesus. Or, instead of 
saying that the work of the second ad- 
vent would have followed at once the 
work of the first, let us say, rather, 
that had Jehovah not purposed the 
selection of the “little flock,” “the 
Body of Christ,” the first advent would 
not have taken place when it did, but 
would have occurred at the time of 
the second advent, and there would 
have been but one. For God has evi- 
dently designed the permission of evil 
for six thousand years, as well as that 
the cleansing and restitution of all 
shall be accomplished during the 
seventh thousand. 

Thus seen, the coming of Jesus, as 
the sacrifice and ransom for sinners, 
was just long enough in advance of 
the blessing and restoring time to al- 
low for the selection of his “little 
flock” of “joint heirs.” This will ac- 
count to some for the apparent delay 
on God’s part in giving the blessings 
promised, and provided for, in the 
ransom. The blessings will come in 
due time as at first planned; though 
for a glorious purpose, the price was 
laid down longer beforehand than men 
would have expected. Bide with 
patience: they will come. 


Different Classes of “Elect.” 


Those who claim that Jehovah has 
been trying for six thousand years to 
convert the world, and failing all the 
time, must find it difficult to reconcile 
such views with the Bible assurance 
that all God’s purposes shall be ac- 
complished, and that His Word shall 
not return unto Him void, but shall 
prosper in the thing whereto it was 
sent. (Isa. 55:11.) The fact that the 
world has not yet been converted, and 
that the knowledge of the Lord has 
not yet filled the earth, is a proof that 
it has not yet been sent on that mis- 
sion. 

Glancing backward, we notice the 
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selection, or election, of Abraham and 
certain of his offspring as the chan- 
nels through which the promised 
Seed, the blesser of all the families 
of the earth, shall come. (Gal. 3:16, 
29.) We note also the selection of Is- 
rael from among all nations, as the 
one in whom, typically, God illustrated 
how the great work for the world 
should be accomplished—their deliv- 
erance from Egypt, their Canaan, their 
Covenant, their laws, their sacrifices 
for sins, for the blotting out of guilt 
and for the sprinkling of the people, 
and their priesthood for the accom- 
plishment of all this, being a minia- 
ture and typical representation of the 
real priesthood and sacrifices for the 
purifying of the world of mankind. 
God, speaking to Israel, said: “You 
only have I known of all the 
families of the earth.” (Amos 3:2.) 
This people alone was recognized un- 
til Christ came; yes, and afterwards, 
for his ministry was confined to them, 
and He would not permit His disciples 
to go to others—saying, as he sent 
them out, “Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Sa- 
maritans enter ye not.” Why so, 
Lord ? Because, he explains, “I am not 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” (Matt. 10:5, 6; 15:24.) All 
His time was devoted to them until 
His death, and there was done His 
first work for the world, the first dis- 
play of His free and all-abounding 
grace, which in “due time” shall in- 
deed be a blessing to all. When the 
called-out company (called to be sons 
of God, heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Jesus Christ our Lord—who have 
made their calling and election sure) 
is complete, then this feature of the 
plan of God for the world’s salvation 
will be only beginning. 

Not until it is selected, developed, 
and exalted to power will the Seed 
bruise the serpent’s head. “The God 
of peace shall bruise Satan under your 
feet shortly.” (Rom. 16:20; Gen. 
3:15.) The Gospel Age makes ready 
the chaste virgin, the faithful Church, 
for the coming Bridegroom. And in 
the end of the age, when she is made 





“ready” (Rev. 19:7), the Bridegroom 
comes, and they that are ready go 
in with him to the marriage—the sec- 
ond Adam and the second Eve become 
one, and then the glorious work of 
restitution begins. In the next dis- 
pensation the Church will be no 
longer the espoused virgin, but the 
Bride; and then shall “The Spirit and 
the Bride say, Come! And let him 
that heareth say, Come! And let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” —Rev. 22:17. 

The Gospel Age, so far from clos- 
ing the Church’s mission, is only a 
necessary preparation for the great 
future work. For this promised and 
coming blessing “the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now, waiting for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God.” (Rom. 
8:22,19.) And it is a blessed fact that 
free grace in fullest measure, not 
merely for the living, but for those 
who have died as well, is provided in 
our Father’s plan as the blessed op- 
portunity of the coming age. 


Pre-Millennarians Come Short. 


Those who can see something of the 
blessings due at the second advent, 
and who appreciate in some measure 
the fact tha\ the Lord comes to be- 
stow the grand blessing secured by 
his death, fail to see this last propo- 
sition; viz., that those in their graves 
have as much interest in that glorious 
reign of Messiah as those who at that 
time will be less completely under the 
bondage of corruption—death. But as 
surely as Jesus died for all, they all 
must have the blessings and oppor- 
tunities which he purchased with his 


own precious blood. Hence we should 


expect blessings in the Millennial Age 
upon all those in their graves as well 
as upon those not in them; and of this 
we will find abundant proof as we look 
further into the Lord’s: testimony on 
the subject. It is because of God’s 
plan for their release that those in the 
tomb are called “prisoners. of hope.” 
What is, and is to be, their condition ? 
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Did God make no provision for these, 
whose condition and circumstances 
He must have foreseen? Or did He, 
from the foundation of the world make 
a wretched and merciless provision 
for their hopeless, eternal torment, as 
many of His children claim? Or has 
He yet in store in the heights and 
depths, and lengths and breadths of 
His plan, an opportunity for all to 
come to the knowledge of that only 
Name, and, by becoming obedient to 
the conditions, to enjoy everlasting 
life? We read that “God is love,” 
and “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him shall not per- 
ish.” (1 John 4:8; John 3:16.) Would 
it not seem that if God loved the 
world so much He might have made 
provision, not only that believers 
might be saved, but also that all might 
hear in order to believe? 

Again, when we read, “That was 
the true light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world” (John 
1:9), our observation says, Not so; 
every man has not been enlightened; 
we cannot see that our Lord has 
lighted more than a few of earth’s 
billions. Even in this comparatively 
enlightened day, millions of heathen 
give no evidence of such enlighten- 
ment; neither did the Sodomites, nor 
multitudes of others in past ages. 
Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, 
tasted death “for every man.” (Heb. 
2.9.) But if He tasted death for the 
entire race of over twenty billions 
and from any cause that sacrifice be- 
comes efficacious to only one billion, 
was not the redemption comparatively 
a failure? And in that case, is not 
the Apostle’s statement too broad? 
When again we read, “Behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people” (Luke 2:10), 
and looking about us, see that it is 
only to a “little flock” that it has 
been good tidings, and not to all peo- 
ple, we would be compelled to wonder 
whether the angels had not overstated 
the goodness and breadth of their mes- 
sage, and overrated the importance of 
the work to be accomplished by the 
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Messiah whom they announced. 

Another statement is, “There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ranson for all.” (1 
Tim. 2:5, 6.) A ransom for all? Then 
why should not all the ransomed have 
some benefit from Christ’s death? 
Why should not all come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, that they may be- 
lieve? 


Plan of the Ages—The God-Given 
Key. 


Without the key, how dark, how 
inconsistent, these statements ap- 
pear; but when we find the key to 
God’s plan, these texts all declare 
with one voice, “God is love!” This 
key is found in the latter part of the 
text last quoted—“Who gave Himself 
a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time.” God has a due time for every 
thing. He could have testified it to 
these in their past lifetime; but since 
he did not it proves that their due 
time must be future. For those who 
will be of the Church, the Bride of 
Christ, and share the Kingdom honors, 
the present is the “due time” to hear; 
and whosoever now has an ear to 
hear, let him hear and heed, and he 
will be blessed accordingly. Though 
Jesus gave our ransom before we were 
born, it was not our “due time” to hear 
of it for long years afterward, and 
only the appreciation of it brought re- 
sponsibility; and this, only to the ex- 
tent of our ability and appreciation. 
The same principle applies to all; in 
God’s due time it will be testified to 
all, and all will then have opportunity 
to believe and to be blessed by it. 

The prevailing opinion is that death 
ends all probation; but there is no 
Scripture which so teaches. Since 
God does not purpose to save men on 
account of ignorance, but “will have 
all men to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth” (1 Tim. 2:4); and since 
the masses of mankind have died in 
ignorance; and since “there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave” (Eccl. 9-10); 
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therefore God has prepared for the 
awakening of the dead, in order to 
knowledge, faith and salvation. Hence 
His plan is, that “as all in Adam die, 
even so shall all in Christ be 
made alive, but each one in his own 
order”—the Gospel Church, the Bride, 
the Body of Christ, first; afterward, 
during the Millennial Age, all who 
shall become His during that thousand 
years of His presence (mistranslated 
coming), the Lord’s due time for all 
to know him, from the least to the 
greatest.—1 Cor. 15:22. 

Thus we see that all these hitherto 
difficult texts are explained by the 
statement—“to be testified in due 
time.” In due time, that true Light 
shall lighten every man that has 
come into the world. In due time, it 
shall be “good tidings of great joy to 
all people.” And in no other way can 
these Scriptures be used without 
wresting. Paul carries out this line 
of argument with emphasis in Rom. 
5:18, 19. He reasons that, as all men 
were condemned to death because of 
Adam’s transgression, so, also, 
Christ’s righteousness, and obedience 
even unto death, have become a 
ground of justification; and that as 
all lost life in the first Adam, so all, 
aside from personal demerit, may re- 
ceive life by accepting the second 
Adam. 

Peter tells us that this restitution 
is spoken of by the mouth of all the 
holy prophets. (Acts 3:19-21.) They 
all teach it. Ezekiel says of the val- 
ley of dry bones, “These bones are 
the whole house of Israel.” And God 
says to Israel, “Behold, O my people, 
I will open your graves and cause you 
to come up out of your graves, and 
bring you into the land of Israel. And 
ye shall know that I am the Lord, 
when I... shall put my Spirit in 
you, and I shall place you in your own 
land; then shall ye know that I the 
Lord have spoken it, and performed 
it, saith the Lord.”—Ezek. 37:11-14. 

To this, Paul’s words agree (Rom. 
11:25, 26)—“Blindness in part is hap- 
pened to Israel until the fulness of 
the Gentiles (the elect company, the 
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Bride of Christ) be come in; and so 
all Israel shall be saved,” or brought 
back from their cast-off condition; for 
“God hath not cast away his people 
which he foreknew.” (Verse 2.) They 
were cast off from his favor while the 
Bride of Christ was being selected, but 
will be reinstated when the work is ac- 
complished. (Verses 28-33.) The 
prophecies are full of statements of 
how God will plant them again, and 
they shall be no more plucked up. 
“Thus saith the Lord, the God of Is- 
rael ...I will set mine eyes upon 
them for good, and I will bring them 
again to this land; and I will build 
them and not pull them down, and I 
will plant them and not pluck them 
up. And I will give them an heart to 
know me, that I- am the Lord; and 
they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God, for they shall return unto 
me with their whole heart.” (Jer. 
24:5-7; 31-28; 32:40-42; 33:6-16.) 
These cannot refer merely to restor- 
ations from former captivities in 
Babylon, Syria, etc., for they have 
since been plucked up. 

Though many of the prophecies and 
promises of future blessings seem to 
apply to Israel only, it must be re- 
membered that they were a typical 
people, and hence the promises made 
to them, while sometimes having a 
special application to themselves, gen- 
erally have also a wider application 
to the whole world of mankind which 
that nation typified. While Israel as 
a nation was typical of the whole 
world, its priesthood was typical of 
the elect “little flock,” the Head and 
Body of Christ, the “Royal Priest- 
hood;” and the sacrifices, cleansings 
and atonement made for Israel typified 
the “better sacrifices,” fuller cleans- 
ings and real atonement “for the sins 
of the whole world,” of which they 
are a part. 


A Crucial Test—The Sodomites. 


And not only so, but God mentions 
by name other nations and promises 
their restoration. As a forcible illus- 
tration, we mention the Sodomites. 

















Surely, if we shall find the restitution 
of the Sodomites clearly taught, we 
may feel satisfied of the truth of this 
glorious doctrine of restitution for all 
mankind, spoken by the mouth of all 
the holy prophets. And why should 
not the Sodomites have an opportun- 
ity to reach perfection, and everlasting 
life as well as Israel, or as any of us? 
True, they were not righteous, but 
neither was Israel, nor we who now 
hear the Gospel. “There is none 
righteous; no, not one,” aside from the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, who 
died for all. Our Lord’s own words 
tell us that although God rained down 
fire from heaven and destroyed them 
all because of their wickedness, yet 
the Sodomites were not so great sin- 
ners in his sight as were the Jews, 
who had more knowledge. (Gen. 
19:24; Luke 17:29.) Unto the Jews 
of Capernaum He said: “If the mighty 
works which have been done in thee 
had been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained until this day.”—Matt. 
11:23. 

Thus our Lord teaches that the 
Sodomites did not have a full oppor- 
tunity; and he guarantees them such 
opportunity when he adds (v. 24), 
“But I say unto you, that it shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom, 
in the day of judgment, than for 
thee.” The character of the day of 
judgment and its work is shown else- 
where. (See Vol. I., “Scripture Stud- 
ies,” “The Divine Plan of the Ages.”) 
Here we merely call attention to the 
fact that it will be a tolerable time for 
Capernaum, and yet more tolerable 
for Sodom; because, though neither 
had yet had full knowledge, nor all 
blessings designed to come through 
the “Seed,” yet Capernaum had sinned 
against more light. 

And if Capernaum and all Israel are 
to be remembered and blessed under 
the “New Covenant,” why should not 
the Sodomites also be blessed among 
“all the families of the earth?” They 
assuredly will be. Let it be remem- 
bered that since God “rained down 
fire from heaven and destroyed them 
all” many centuries before Jesus’ day, 
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when their restoration is spoken of, it 
implies their awakening, their com- 
ing from the tomb. 

In “due time” they will be awak- 
ened from death and brought to a 
knowledge of the truth, and thus 
blessed together with all the families 
of the earth, by the promised “Seed.” 
They will then be on trial for everlast- 
ing life. 

With this thought, and with no 
other, can we understand the dealings 
of the God of love with those Amale- 
kites and other nations whom he not 
only permitted, but commanded Israel 
to destroy, saying, “Go smite Amalek 
and utterly destroy all they have, and 
spare them not; but slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass.” (1 Sam. 15:3.) 
This apparently reckless destruction 
of life seems irreconcilable with the 
character of love attributed to God, 
and with the teachings of Jesus, “Love 
your enemies,” etc., until we come to 
recognize the systematic order of 
God’s plan, the “due time” for the ac- 
complishment of every feature of it, 
and the fact that every member of the 
human race has a place in it. 

We can now see that those Amale- 
kites, Sodomites and others were set 
forth as examples of God’s just indig- 
nation, and of his determination to de- 
stroy finally and utterly evil-doers, ex- 
amples which wi!l be of service not 
only to others, but also to themselves, 
when their day of judgment or trial 
comes. 

Some, who are willing enough to 
accept of God’s mercy through Christ 
in the forgiveness of their own tres- 
passes and weaknesses under greater 
light and knowledge, cannot conceive 
of the same favor being applicable 
under the New Covenant to others; 
though they seem to admit the 
Apostle’s statement that Jesus Christ, 
by the favor of God, tasted death for 
every man. Some of these suggest 
that the Lord must, in this prophecy, 
be speaking ironically to the Jews, im- 
plying that he would just as willingly 
bring back the Sodomites as them, 
but had no intention of restoring 
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either. But let us see how the suc- 
ceeding verses agree with this idea. 
(Ezek. 16:60-63.) The Lord says, 
“Nevertheless I will remember my 
Covenant with thee in the days of thy 
youth, and I will establish unto thee 
an everlasting covenant. Then thou 
shalt remember thy ways and be 
ashamed when thou shalt receive thy 
sisters ... And I will establish my 
Covenant with thee and thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord; that thou 
mayest remember and be confounded, 
and never open thy mouth any more 
because of thy shame, when I am 
pacified toward thee for all that thou 
hast done, saith the Lord God.” 


“All Israel Shall Be Saved.” 


To this Paul adds his testimony, 
saying, “And so all Israel (living and 
dead) shall be saved (recovered from 
blindness), as it is written, ‘There 
shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, 
and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob. For this is my Covenant 
unto them when I shall take away 
their sins... They are beloved 
for the fathers’ sakes; because the 
gracious gifts and callings of God are 


not things to be repented of.”—Rom. 
11 :26-29. 

How different is this glorious plan 
of God for the selection of a few now, 
in order to be the blessing of the many 
hereafter, from the distortions of 
these truths, as represented by the 
two opposing views—Calvinism and 
Arminianism! The former both de- 
nies the Bible doctrine of free grace, 
and miserably distorts the glorious 
doctrine of election; the latter denies 
the doctrine of election, and fails to 
comprehend the blessed fulness of 
God’s free grace. 

The day of trouble will end in due 
time, when he who spake to the ra- 
ging Sea of Galilee will likewise, with 
authority, command the raging sea of 
human passion, saying, “Peace! Be 
still!” When the Prince of Peace 
shall “stand up” in authority, a great 
calm will be the result. Then the ra- 
ging, clashing elements shall recog- 
nize the authority of “Jehovah’s 
Anointed,” “the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together;” and in the reign of 
the Christ thus begun “shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” 





FALL OF NIGHT 


BY EVERETT EARLE STANNARD 


From this high vantage ground where fir trees stand, 
I view the splendors of the dying day; 

The ships of cloud in gorgeous, proud array, 

That sail the sea which has no shore nor strand 
Nor any coral isle nor sign of land, 

Are slowly cruising on their westward way. 

But now the red is fading; twilight gray 

On all the glory lays his heavy hand. 


And as the first pale stars peep through the dark, 
And little airs of night are whispering round, 
There comes the plaintive melancholy sound 

Of robin’s song, the fall of night to mark; 

Then, like a fairy pageant reft away, 


Seized by the dark is all the pomp of day. 
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Quality 10 gallons of Murphy :Trans- 
Is parent Wood Finish go as far 
Economy as | 4 gallons of cheap varnish 
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~ It's a day’s work---costs $3.20 or more---to 
put on a gallon of either sort. 


4 days of extra work on a small-house job 
means $12.80, or more, to the bad. 


On a big job, requiring hundreds of gallons, 
the loss mounts up. 


T. W. F. remains beautiful 20 or 30 years. 
The other barely looks decent 2 or 3 years. 


The Re-Vamnishings to be paid for make an 
enormous waste of money. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


PLANET PAINT COMPANY, Los Angeles. RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 


WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., Los Angeles, 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose 


are varnish Murphy Varnish Company “4%; 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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THIS QUALITY PEN APPEALS TO EVERYONE 


OTHING could serve the purpose of Christmas giving more acceptably than Waterman's Ideal. It i 
useful sort that is increasingly advocated. Gifts of this pen mean an end to inky fingers and sc 
penmanship, and a convenience that will facilitate a friend's business or social writing for year 

come. The exclusive success of the Waterman Patents and the care in making the peas are known throughout 
the civilized world. There is a pen for every member of the family in large and small sizes, plain or hand- 
somely mounted in gold or silver, and with pen points to fit every handwriting; then there is a Safety type for 
women, and the Self-Filling Waterman's Ideal. Pens are exchangeable after Christmas to suit the hand Our 
illustrated folder, sent free, will assist you in selecting 
Safety Type—Plain or chased: No. 12 1-2 V. S., Purse Size. Mo. 12 1-2, S., Poeket Size, $3.00 
Either size Gold Banded $1.00 extra. Also in larger sizes. 
Regular Type—sSterling Silver, No. 412 Fil, $5.00 Size larger,, No. 414 Fil, $7.00. Plain 
(without mounting) No. 12, $2.50. No. 14, $4.00 Clip-on-Cap 25e'extra. 
Self-Filling Type—Gold_ Banded, No. 12S F., $3.50. No, 14S. F $5.00, Also plain, No. 12 
S. F. $2.50. Clip-on-Cap extra: Sterling Silver 50c. 





In Attractive Christmas Boxes, Your Local Dealer Will Assist You in Your Selection 


Avoid L. E. Waterman Co. 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


Substitutes : ‘ 
24 School St., Boston 118 So. Clark St., Chicag 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St., W , Montreal Kingsway, Londor 6 Rue d’Hanovre, Paris 














